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What are the major objectives of literature study in the junior high 

school? 

A, Discovering the pleasure of reading 

It is the English teacher's first obligation to help students 
develop the habit of reading, to find in reading pleasant 
recreation* Some of the teacher's own enthusiasm and interest 
in reading mast become the student r 8 if the effects of the class- 
room are to have permanent influence on the attitudes of the student 
toward reading specifically and education in general. When 
literature is presented only as school work, to be studied because 
it is culturally or socially advantageous for the student, the 
teacher's efforts become self-defeating, and disservice is done both 
to the subject and to the student. 

All forms of art may be viewed with detachment - the audience making 
intellectual recognition of it but without emotional response to it, 
in which case one may conclude that either nhe art or the response 
is superficial. Since few English teachers would wish to claim that 
the art of literature is superficial, all teachers must seek to 
enlarge and deepen the student's ability to respond, while remaining 
on guard in order not to destroy the magic of literature in the 
effort to teach the subject of literature. This is not to suggest 
that great writing is fragile and cannot endure manhandling; good 
literature can withstand considerable mauling by young minds 
grappling with the new and the unusual. In fact, literature is a 
living substance, flexible and pliable, which expands and takes 
on greater meaning and life with each new twist and turn the 
student gives it, and conversely, like living tissue, grows list- 
less and atrophied when not exercised. 

Thus, dull., dispirited lessons in literatoi^ may leave the student 
with some rote knowledge of the subject and the selections studied, 
but will they leave the student with the attitude that reading is 
enjoyable and something he wishes to continue? will the student 
be led to continue to expand his reading, to deliberately seek out 
new and different literary experiences as a source of further 
enjoyment? 

Row this is to be accomplished, of course, is the work of the 
classroom. With this objective in mind, class activities should 
continually seek to help build new avenues of insight and pleasure 
in reading. Thus, a good selection enjoyed independently can be 
made to yield still greater rewards undtr direction of the teacher 
who leads the student to see two meanings where only one was seen 
before; to see further significance than was revealed at first; 
to see other dimensions than the student found on hie own. Hope- 
fully, at last, the teacher can show the student the principles by 
which the student himself nay bring more to his reading and so 
independently derive more from it. The teacher will find some dis- 
cussion of these listed under ” Aspects of Literature." 
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B. Discovering profit in reading literature 

It seems to the teacher only too obvious that reading pays back 
in double dividends knowledge and information both concrete and 
abstract, but the teacher has the advantage of having already 
learned to look for such knowledge in literature. Finding any- 
thing in literature which has real pertinence to the student is 
as much an acquired taste as is reading for pleasure, and, in 
fact, the two are not entirely separable, except in the mind of 
the student. 

The student needs to see literature as a framework within which 
history is brought to life, as the vehicle through which the distant 
cultures of the world are his for the traveling and by which both 
the time and the space of the future may be explored. However, 
more important than this type of concrete information, is the 
abstract concept of the advantage the student gains over his ovn 
mortality. The student f s time in this world, and the activities 
he may undertake are limited, but through the vicarious world of 
literature, the one life granted each student may be expanded bo 
include many lives. The hopes and aspirations of all humanity, 
the ftars, the desires, the problems, the total experience of the 
life of man lies within the reach of the reader who can be led to 
look for it. Therefore, it is a mistake to lead students to 
conclude tha';, for exaiiiple, Julius Caesar is a history piece, 
interesting as Renaissance art and Roman politics but bearing 
little if any import for the modem teenager. 

Fin ally , in literature, life is made to stand still and submit 
itself to investigation, analysis, and much interpretation. 

Students stand too close to reality to see it with much perspective. 
But in works of literature the student is presented kaleidoscopic 
views of both time and space. The reader can see before, during, 
and after the event. The author nay provide not only objective 
reality, but his educated surmises of subjective reality, going 
into the minds and emotions of the characters involved. Thun the 
reader is provided a stop-action device with which to know reality. 
For this advantage alone the student must be led to look to 
literature for benefits important to his very identity. 

C. Finding personal identity through literature 

Implied in the finding of pleasure and profit in literature is 
the hope that the student will lind his own personal values and 
be able to build his own self-image in accordance with those 
values. However, it is not enough Just to see that literature 
deals with ethics and morality* the student needs to reach the 
perception, ultimately, that literature is something more than a 
mirror of Ufa. It is true that literature is the product of a 
nation’s culture, its history, mythology, and psychology, but it 
is also more than this, for literature both takes from life and 
gives to life, A mythic interpretation of life reflected in 
literature becomes one of the factors of reality: defining, 
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expanding, and setting new boundaries of it; and the student must 
be led to this perception. The student must be led to make a 
commitment to the substance of literature as a source of values; 
spiritual, ethical, moral, psychological. Students must learn 
through literature to discover the consequences of given attitudes 
and values, to examine the nature of the human experience in the 
author's universe, and to feel the reality of these values, 
attitudes, and experiences. Thereby the student should be led to 
ask himself two important questions: who am I, and why am I? 

Until literature stirs the student and causes him to examine 
himself, he is making only partial responses to his reading or at 
beet only superficial responses. Out of this emotional response 
to literature, the student can begin to develop a more mature 
self-identity. If after analysis, he returns to his original 
values or reaches conclusions antithetical to the teacher's, this 
is a legitimate result. But the student must not he deceived 
about vhut his conclusions are, how he reaches them, and what 
their consequences are. Teaching enlightened self- awareness is 
one of the major functions of literature, 

What aspects about the nature cf literature are important to the junior 

high school program? 

A. Theme 

All literature is concerned with some theme, that is, subject matter. 
This is distinct from topic - the name of something, 6uch us World 
War Two. A selection might be concerned with the topic of World 
War Two, but its theme would be whet the author is saying about the 
topic, thrt war is hell, man’s nature is warlike, and so forth. The 
basic themes concern Man and Nature, Man and Other Men, Man and 
Deity, and finally Man and Himself. Junior high school students 
need to be able to determine these central issues in any work they 
read, and to be able to see the development of the theme, Hope- 
fully, also, they may be led to observe the relationship of 
different selections pertaining to the same themes. 

B. HMe 

Related to theme is mode, the author's attitude toward his subject. 
The mode represents the author's point of view, his stance, his 
position. Catch - 22 by Joseph Heller is a "war is hell" novel, but 
the author's point of view or mode is satiric. 

1. Comic 

Comic mode need not imply funny , though it often does; rather, 
comic mode ia a point of view that sees man as ridiculous and 
stresses his foibles ar>d blunders and thus presents a pessimistic 
view of life. 

2. Tragic 

The tragic mode depicts man as noble, capable of suffering but 
ennobled by his struggle with mortality. 
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3* Satiric 

The satiric mode is customarily a device for criticism through 
humor. The author destroys vith ridicule the object of his 
contempt . 

4. Ironic 

The ironic mode can be employed both for tragic ( Oedipus Rex) 
and comic ( ,r The Cop and the Anthem 1 ') effect. It shows man as 
the victim of forces beyond his understanding, revealing that 
chance rules his life, with emphasis on the contract between 
reality and man's subjective apprehension of it. 

5. Romantic 

The simplest mode and the one most commonly retd is the romantic, 
vith its infusion of the mystic ana the imaginative into the 
life of man. In its simplest terms, the literary roiaancn poi treys 
some adventure evolving through assorted perils and Herding to 
the eventual exaltation of a greater- than- human protagonist . 

The student's understating of mode in literature should afford him 
a tool with which to grasp greater understanding ard insight into 
the author' 8 intention and should also provide a means to begin to 
evaluate die relative complexity and merit of different selections. 

C. Genre 

Student understanding, insight, and appreciation of literature car 
be riven new dimension through the ability to analyze the structure 
and/or shape of literature. Genre is the form of expression the 
author chooses. Study of the various foims: poems, novel, plays, short 
stories, and their structural elements: character, betting, plot, 

simile, metaphor, etc., should improve students' ability to 
appreciate the author's meaning and skill. Students need to Jearn 
that form and idea are not separable and that the question of 
appropriateness is import vt to appreciating literature. Teachers 
will find further discussion of the elements of genre within the 
sample units. 

III. Vhat are some ways of organizing literature study in the Junior high? 

A. Through the three aspects of literature: theme, mode, genre 

1, Thematic units can be highly successful if the themes are 
appropriate to the students. Such units permit the use of a 
variety of different genre - poems, short stories, play, novels, 
and are for that very reason desirable, since they enable students, 
especially those very new to literature, to see the contrast of 
one genre vith another and note the effects each can create. 

Also thematic units give a good picture of the variety of literary 
material available from different countries and different periods 
in time. The theme is a ready-made device for out-of-class 
follow-up. 



\ A program night be devised around the various modes, but in the 
Junior high school this might create rather too sophist icaxed an 
approach, It will be generally easier for the student for the 
modes to be incorporated into the thematic or genre units , re- 
vealing diversity and contrast in the genre but unity and depth 
in the theme. However, see the suggested eighth grade unit on 
mode, 

3. In gen.*e units Btudents study the structure of literary types. 
They learn the relation of character and setting to plot. They 
learn terms like foreshadowing , flashback . Genre units buiJd 
the Btudents 1 capacity for analysis of literature, 

B, Other ways of organizing 



1. Chronological - a study of the historical development of 
literature. A highly orderly and logical organization, but 
for the student nev to literature probably least effective in 
building the enjoyment of literature, 

2# The classics - a list of authors and works compiled by the 
teacher or suggested by eminent authority on the basis of 
traditional merit. Again, though this organization has validity, 
the Junior high student ic likely to be overwhelmed before he 
can ' “gin to handle the rudiments of literature, 

3* The Great Books - the most sophisticated thematic approach- 
traces the evolution of human thought through the great books 
of history, which includes a good deal more than literature. 

Like the classics approach, the Great Books approach presumes 
competence in areas Junior high students have vet to encounter. 
The great book6 and the classics might more effectively be 
gradually introduced to the Junior high student in thematic or 
genre units. In a unit on man and nature, students might be 
introduced to Charles Darwin if the teacher thought they could 
handle it; or in a unit on drama, Junior high students might 
attempt Borneo and Juliet. 



IV# What are some ways in which reading can be structured for the individual 
student? 



A* Outside readings 

In-class study of a topic or theme can provide a good point of 
reference for out-of- class reading# The teacher cm prepare a list 
of books relating to the topic, indicating the reading difficulty 
of each, and than either reccinmend or assign books for each student* 
The culminating uctivities become either a report on the student's 
book, a discussion of its relation to the topic or theme, © com- 
parison with the in-clars selections, or all of these, 

B# Contract reading 




In theory, at least, the teacher can dev'se a reading program for 
each student, using books suited to the student's abilities and 
interests, with time limits and ©et requirements for each selection. 
However, pressei for time, teachers may find it more practical to 
sake four or five different piogroms (average, accelerated, remedial; 
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adventure stories, growing up stories, mysteries) and then assign 
several students to the same contract. 

C. Guided free reading 

The program has no requirements but seeks to inspire the students 
with the joy of reading. Class time is given for silent reading, 
with everyone reading the book of his own choice* As soon as a 
student finishes a book he briefly discus Bee it with the teacher. 
The teacher asks general questions pertaining to the student's 
evaluation of the book. The program provides ample time, since 
the students will finish reading at odd intervals, for the teacher 
to meet with the slew students and give help and guidance where 
needed. 

D. The general book report 

Questions may be made general enough to apply to any book but 
pertinent enough to cause the student to analyze and interpret 
Ms book; for example, does your book deal with a social problem? 
What is the problem? Does the plot grow out of the nature of the 
characters? Kov? (See appendix B. ) 

V. What are some reading skills implied in the study of literature? 

A. Reading V recall fac 

What is the hero's nane? Where does the story take place? 

B. Reading to follow sequence 

In what order did the events of 'he story occur? 

C. Reading to summarize 

What is the main idea of this story? 



Reading to recall fact, to follow sequence, and to Bux&iarize are the 
skills taught in the elementary school. However, if the junior high 
school student cannot read on the Junior high level, he must still 
receive practice in the elementary skills. Furthermore, as material 
becomes more sophist icated, even students at grade level need help in 
the elementary skills - in G reat Expectations^ for example. 



D. Reading to evaluate 

Is the author's world believable? Does his language suit the action? 
Has he achieved what he set out to do? Are the characters well 
developed? 

E. Reading to interpret 

Do the characters represent man in general? Is the story an 
allegory of good and evil? What symbols has the author used? 
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F. Reading to analyze 

Row does the plot develop? How is character reveeled? What is 
the author's point of viev? 

G« Reading to appreciate 

It has been suggested that while appreciation is certainly one 
of the shills of reading it c-mnot, he taught directly; instead 
appreciation is the outcome of competency in the other skills. 
It is the euotion&l coomitment discussed under ’’Objectives." 



It is hoped that the student will continue to receive practice in 
all the levels of comprehension, but with increasing emphasis on the 
hightr levels. Otherwise, the older students will learn to associate 
literature study with trivial puttering among minutiae. 



VI. What are sane specific reading problems connocted with the study of 
literature? 

A. Insufficient pr*~ 'ation in the comprehension skills 

B. Faulty reactions to imaginative works 

1. No reaction 

Students must not be allowed to duck participation with 
"I don't know." For such students the teacher must simplify 
the questions until the appropriate level is reached. 

Questions on literature should allow more than one possible 
answer. , 

2. Wrong reaction 

As a general rule there shouldn't be many wrong answers in 
literature study. Wrong answers tend to stifle participation 
and generally indicate wrong questions, in line with the 
emphasis on the higher levels of comprehension, questions 
on the lower levels should be rephrased to elicit textual 
answers: not what <s the hero's name? but, where do we 

firet learn the hero's name? This may not be a debatable point 
in the text, but it places the emphasis on examination of 
the text and not on the student's ability to remember small 
points. In other words, questions should not emphasize 
right or wrong answers but answers which can be supported 
by the text. 

3. Stock reaction 
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Book- Jacket blurbs* magazine reviews* family help* library 
critiques* all the helpful sources which seek to do the student's 
Job for him eventually find their way Into the classroom. When 
the teacher knows or suspects this to be the truth* no matter 
what punitive action may be taken against the student's lack of 
integrity* the teacher * faced with the problem of the student's 
failure to grasp the significance to himself of doing his own 
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thlnkli^. It would seem that the best cure for thi«i would be to 
go through another selection with the student* doing a close 
analysis with him* pointing out the significance to him with 
reference to the points mentioned voder "Objectives." 

C. Lack of literary background 

The literature of the western world, is founded on a tradition of 
folklore* jyth* legend* and the Bible, This material once made up 
the bulk of elementary literature* learned at home and in the elemen- 
tary schools. Since this may no longer be uniformly true, the 
Junior high school must supplement where the students are deficient. 

VTI. Suggested literature sequence for the Junior high school 

Seventh Grade 

A. Suggested themes 

1. Man against nature (sample unit) 

2. Concern for the unexplained 

3. Concept of the hero: qualities of heroism 

B. Mode - romantic 

C. Genre 

1. Physical symbolism 

2. Short stories 

3. Si^le lyrics 

4. Narrative verse - especially ballads 

5* Novel (sample unit - Third Man on the Mountain ) 

6. One act play 
Eighth Grade 
A. Suggested thanes 

1* American Folklore 
2. Courage 

3< Man among enemies; man at war 

4. The Frontier Spirit (sample unit) 

5* Historical literature; how events become ideas 



B. Mode and point of view 

1. Point of view in fiction* three voices! of poetry 

2, Comic mode (sample unit) 

C. O^nre 

1* Novel - allegory and abstract symbols 
2. Short story 

3* Poetry - lyrics that express abstractions 

4. Full length comic drama 

5. T.V, drama 
Ninth Grade 

A, Theme 

Themes centered on conflicts 

1. Individualism and Conformity 

2. The Quest (sarnie unit) 

Introduction to basic idea of the archetype - Ulysees 
(people as symbols) 

3« Mode 

1* Satire 

2, Introduction to tragedy ( Romeo and Juliet, Antigone ) 
C. Genre 

1* Novel (satiric) (saznple unit! The Mouse That Roared ) 
2, Symbolism 
3* Long verse poem 

4. Short stories - protest, introduction to ambiguity 
5« lyric poetry - tone and attitude 

6. The verse play, Shakespeare 
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MAN AGAINST NATURE - A SEVENTH- GRADS THEMATIC LITERATURE UNIT 



OBJECTIVES 



I. To understand the theme: Man Against Nature 

A. Its historic importance to men 

B. Its expression in literature 
C* Its implications for students 

II. To learn certain elements of form in literature 

A . Theme 

B. Character 



C. Setting 

D. Conflict 

E. Fiction 

F. Figurative language 
.1. Physical symbols 
2 * Simile 

3. Imagery 
h „ Alliteration 
5 . Personification 

G. Point of view 

1. Voice 

2 . Tone 

III. To learn new vocabulary words from literature 

IV. To learn to fit sentence structure to intention 
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MAH AGAINST NATURE 



II. 



III. 



IV. 
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Outline of the Unit 
Man’s concern with nature 

A, DIscubs man's historic concern with nature, his admiration and hie fear. 

B, Discover the kinds of natural forces the students know* 

1. Extremes of weather (storms, cold, heat, etc.) 

2. The creatures of nature 

C, Outline with students the scope of the unit. 

Before the first selection, students should pu’; in their notes the theme 
questions, since these will be used in connection with each reading. 

A. What natural force or forces are Involved? 

B» Vhat kind of character Is Involved? 

C. What Is the struggle between man and nature? 

D. What Is the outcome of the struggle; Its effect on man? 

E. Vhat Is the message involved? 

The selections 

A. 11 Adrift In the Arctic" 

B. r, The Ghost of the Lagoon" 

C. "The Whale Shark Incident" from Kon-Tlki 

D. "Old Sly Eye" 

E. "Breaking the Heat Barrier" 

F. "The Cremation of San McGee" 

0. "The Wreck of the Hesperus 11 
H. The Call of the Wild 

1. The Big Wave 
Questions related to theme 
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WHAT HAS BEEN THE HISTORIC IMPORTANCE OF THE TK34E OF MAN AGAINST 1 NATURE? 



To the teacher, a basis for discussion: 

With the lift of a finger man brings light in darkness; strong vails and 
roofs protect against wind and rain; great farms and careful planning provide 
food the year round; svift machines move rapidly over the surface of the earth 
and its waters; and overhead man journeys toward the stara. Still, a fierce 
storm can even now cut off man's sources of power, knock ever his buildings, 
tear up his highways- Gardens and lawns, untended, grow wild and creep over 
the man-made boundaries- Prolonged drought creates water shortage, famine, 
death. We are brought to this question: what is man's relationship to his 

environment? Can man rule nature, or does nature rule man? 

The question has concerned man from the beginning of time. Our primi- 
tive ancestors lived in fear of, and were dependent upon nature; when the wild 
animals moved, man was forced to move, too- When sickness came, man's only 
recourse was prayer. Eventually man learned the ways of nature and was able 
to live with less fear. But man's relationship with his environment has 
always been a relationship of struggle. We have still not been able to do 
much more than hold our own against nature, even today. An earthquake 
destroys a city, and we rebuild. The sea erodes our shores, and we replace. 
Insects ravage our crops, and we replant. This constant struggle between 
man and hie surroundings is so much a part of our lives that authors have 
written stories about it; poets have composed poems about it: 

Do you fear the force of the wind. 

The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 

Be savage again . . . 

The palms of yoor hands will thicken, 

The skin of your cheek will tan, 

You'll go ragged and weary and swarthy, 

But you'll walk like a man I 

"Do You Fear the Wind?'’ 

Hamlin Garland 

These writings may help us understand something about man's attitude to- 
nature and his struggle with it, and they may help us learn what we need to 
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know to live in our world today end to plan for the world of tomorrow. 

Follow Up Activities 

1. What are some examples of the struggle between man and nature? Direct 
students to find brief accounts of famous catastrophes such as: 

The San Francisco earthquakes 

The great drought in America's farm lands during the 30 ? e 

The burying of Pompeii 

The Biblical flood 

The sinking of the Titanic 

Florida's hurricanes 

The great plague in Europe 

The California forest fire3 

2. Show a movie demonstrating the destructive force of nature: 

Volcanoes in Action 11 minutes, black and white - 551*2VA 
Pompeii and Vesuvius 11 minutes, color - 91^*5? 

Earthquakes 11 minutes, black and white - 551*22 

3* Direct students to find information supporting the general idea that man 
is a frail creature at best. Is the human an trial suited for its struggle 
with nature? 

a. Man has no weapons of defense or attack; no claws, fangs, poisons. 

b. Man is not very well able to escape from danger; he is a relatively 
slow-moving animal, climbs badly, does not fly or burrow, has no 
protective coloration. 

c. Man has no natural advantage such as keen sight, ke*n hearing, 
keen sense of smell, quick reflexes, armor, wings, great size, 
or strength. 

Students should be able to see that man's mind and his ability to learn are 
what saved man and made him the dominant living creature. 
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'’Adrift in the Arctic" 

Adventures for Readers,, Book I. pp. 280-286 



I . Introduce vocabulary: 

caribou 
hummock 
precarious 
ominously 

II. Read the selection, 

III. Discuss! 

A. What natural force is involved? 

B. What is the struggle between man and nature? 

C* What is the outcome of the struggle? 

D. What message, if any, is involved? 

E. This story is especially good for a discussion of how characters 
create plot out of their own natures, and teachers may wish to 
save the question about what kinds of men are involved until the 
end. Consider the men one at a time. 

1. What does the story tell us about Dr. Moody? 

He is intelligent, educated, a civilized man, but be Is out of 
Ms environment. He takes with him on the hunting expedition 
the symbols of civilization (camera, cigarettes, compass, and 
chocolates)* He does foolish things: leaves his parka. Jumps 
blindly on the ice, gets vet, considers swimming in the Arctic 
waters, and offers Ids sweater to She' ** iktook. 

2. What does the story tell us about Tuga; 

He is a vise primitive; he makes no mistakes. He is the best 
hunter. His hunch about the seal's location is correct. He 
is a lone wolf in the moment of danger. Self survival is his 
main concern. Danger does not unnerve him. After building 
himself a shelter, he goes to sleep. Though he is heavily 
clothed, he does not offer to share his clothing with anyone, 
even though the others are freezing. It 1 b Tuga's suggestion 
that they might eat the dogs for food. 

3* What does the story tell us about Sheeniktook? 

Sbeeniktook is the doctor f B friend. too, is a vise savage, but 
with certain important differences. He knew Dr. Moody should stay 
with the seal, and he also knew the doctor shouldn't try to svim. 

He knew how to make a run area in the ice for the doctor. He knew 
hov to listen to the tide. Sheeniktook, unlike Tuga, does not 
sleep hy himself; instead| he and the doctor build a shelter together. 
He and the doctor share the candy bar. The doctor foolislily of- 
fers Sheeniktook his sweater, and Sheeniktook foolishly refuses. 



tantalizing 

supernatural 

famished 



While the doctor and Sheenlktook talk, more for conversation 
than information, Tuga sleeps. 

The teacher need not tell the answers, of course. By questioning the 
class as to vhat the story actually says about each man, and by prompting 
vith "Who did vhat?" questions, the students can be led to give the 
answers themselves. A good class might be given the assignment to write 
the answers in a composition comparing and contrasting the three men. 

As a criminating activity students night De asked to draw some conclu- 
sions about man and nature, especially with reference to the contrast 
between civilized man and primitive .nan. The teacher might ask a deliber- 
ately ambiguous question such as: Is one of the men better than the others? 

Does the environment bring out the worst or the best in these men? 

Able students might be led to investigate something of the tradition 
of the noble savage in western literature. 
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"The Ghost of the Lagoon" 

Adventures for Readers , Look I. p. 4o8 



I. Discuss location and background. 

A. Where is Bora Bora? 

Use a globe or vail map to locate Bora Bora, if possible. The 
island is too small to be on most maps, but it is near Tahiti, 
the Society Islands group. At the time of this story, the 
Society Islands were under the control of France. The native 
people living there are Polynesians . 

B. VTiat is its history? 

Bora Bora is one of the Society Islands. The name "society Islands" 
goes back to the British Royal Society founded about 1660. The 
Society had as its purpose the sharing of the most current scien- 
tific knowledge. In 1796, Captain James Cook brought Society 
scientists to these particular islands so that they could observe 
the passage of the planet Venus across the sun. In addition to 
the astronomical knowledge that these scientists gained, they also 
learned a great deal about the life of the island people and the 
variety of natural resources there. 

(The interested student might look up the work of the National 
Geographic Society or such explorers as Roy Chapman Andrews, 

David Livingstone, David Lawrence, etc.) 

II. Begin the selection. 



Notice the illustrations - the outrigger canoe and the tropical 
vegetation, Enqphasize that the purpose of reading the story is to 
see how this particular setting is important to, if not cause for, 
the particular plot. Since this story has been chosen primarily 
for its setting, the emphasis in the discussion will be on the 
importance of Bora Bora. Pupils should be led to realize that the 
action of the story could not vsry well take place in another setting. 



III. Follow the development of setting. 

A. The author begins by naming the island and giving its location. 

B, The island itself is described first by a general statement, "not a 
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very large island;" by a more concrete example, "You can peddle 
around it in a single day"; by comparison, "The main body rises 
straight out of the sea, very high into the air like a castle;" 
and finally through additional description, "Waterfalls trail down 
the faces of the cliffs" and "As you look upward, you see goats 
leaping from crag to crag," 



IV. Find descriptive and figurative language in the development of setting. 



. . . Bpent in the waters of the lagoon, which was nearly enclosed 
by the two outstretched arms of the island ," (p. 408) Compare the 

effectiveness of this visual image with a literal description of 
the same thing, e,g., enclosed by two sides of the island. 
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The Ghost cf the Lagoon" 



Figurative language continued - 



"Overhead, stars s hone in the dark sky, ,f (p. I 09 ) Is this more 
effective than the following: Stars gloved - glistened - sparkled - 

gleaned in the black sky? The point Ib not that the author's choice 
must necessarily be seen as the best one, but that students should 
learn to recognize the various possibilities for description. 

“From far off came the thunder of the surf un the reef. ,T (p. ^08) 

Note that "thunder" is an exact auditory image,- as opposed to 
"noise of the surf'cr "sound of the surf, 11 

'The 1-fght from the cook-fire glistened on his white hair."(p. *409) 

Note employment of visual images. 

n . . . and the water boiled with white flame." (p. bC9 ) Note visual 
and auditory Images. 

"A little shower of sparks whirled up into the darkness." (p. ^09) 

Note the visual impact with comparison to a Roman candle exploding 
in the sky. 

"His words fell upon the air like stones dropped into a deep well. 11 
(p. ^*09) Though not related to the setting, the image is very 
strong and deserves mention. What does the author accomplish with 
this image? (Conveys the emotions of listeners hearing serious words.) 

11 The palm trees whispered above the dark lagoon, and far out c . „ne 
reef the sea thundered . ,f (p. 410) 

"ItB sharp bow cut through the green water of the lagoon like a knife 
through cheese." (p. 4l0) 

"A school of fish swept by like silver arrows. He saw scarlet rock 
cod with ruby eyes." (p. ^11 ) 

"Cloudd of sea birds whirled from their nests into the air with angry 
cries." (p. 4ll) 

"In the Jungle the light was so dense and green that the boy felt o* 

If he were moving under water. ,p (p. I 4 II) 

"Night seemed to rise up from the surface of tht water and swallow them. " 
(p. h\2) 

"The great white fin, shaped l<ke a small sail, gloved with phosphores- 
cent light," (p. 412) 

V. Coapare and contrast with "Adrift in the Arctic, " 



A. What Is the force of nature in this story, and hov is it different 
from the force in "Adrift in the Arctic"? 




Hov is Mako similar to and different from the characters in "Adrift 
in the A: tic"? 
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C. Are the struggles against nature similar in the two selections? 

D. Compare the outcomes of the two conflicts against nature. 
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"The Whale Shark Incident-’ 



from Kon-Tiki 

by Thor Heyerdahl 

The selection is short enough to be presented effectively as an oral 
work, if the teacher chooses. The teacher may wish to see Kon-Tiki for 
Young Peopl e for added background and pertinent illustrations. 



I- Review the legend of Kon-Tiki. 

A. Peruvian legend; A chief from the Coquimbo Valley, Cari, attacked 
the white skinned people on Lake Titicaca. Their leader, Kon-Tiki, 
high priest and sun king of the Inca's legendary white men, escaped 
this massacre with his closest companions and disappeared westward 
overseas . 

B. Europeans, when first coming to the Polynesian islands, found some 
light-skinned people amidst those with gold-brown skin. 

C. Thor Heyerdahl's Kon-Tiki expedition demonstrated that men could 
safely cross the Pacific on a balsa raft built exactly like the 
rafts of the Incas . 



II. Introduce vocabulary words before reading. Make sure students ’understand 
these words before they begin the reading. 



serene 

inadvertently 

conscientiously 

inquisitive 

phosphorescence 

plankton 

falsetto 

insignificant 

incredibly 



grotesque 

inert 

amiably 

mammoth 

placid 

gristly 

flayed 

shoal 



III. Begin reading, 

IV. Help students discover answers to these questions; 

A. What natural forces are at work? 

B. What kinds of mon are nvolred? 

C. What is the struggle between man and nature? 

D. What is the outcome of the Btruggle? 

E. What conclusions or messages can be drav^l 
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V. Follow the story with a good writing assignment based on descriptive 
language, emphasizing exact adjectives and adverbs, and precise nouns 
and verbs. See Language Arts Guide : Composition and Language Study , 

Junior High School , Bulletin 6 H. 
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Old Sly Eye 1 



AdventureB for Readers! Book I * p. 273* 



I, Introduce vocabulary words for footnotes: 

The Pilgrim’s Progress tumultuous 

Piscataqua Portsmouth rope 

varmint 8 score 

eluded 

II. Bead selection. 

III. Discuss theme questions. 

A. What is the l ^v^l force? Is this a legitimate force? (Do the 
creatures of n&. constitute natural force?) Compare and contrast 
with the natural forces in "Ghost of the Lagoon," Kon-Tiki , and 
"Adrift in the Arctic." 

B. Briefly describe the main characters. How is Alben like and unlike 
Mako from che "Ghost of the Lagoon"? 

C. What is the struggle between man end nature? 

D. What is the outcome of the struggle? 

E. Is there a message in this selection? Is it necessary that every 
story have a message? What might be the point t) a story which 
teaches no obvious moral? (entertainment) 

IV. Diocuss "Following a Cat's Tracks" on page 2 ($ of Adventures for Readers 

for more factual information. 

V. Emphasize setting. 

A. Why is the setting (time and place) important to this story? 

B. Is it likely that the same situation would occur today in Dover? 

Why or why not? 

VI. Discover point of view. 

A. Who tells the Btory? The author, who knows everything (third person 
omniscient) is telling the story. Why doesn’t he let us know the 
whereabouts of Alben’s mother and sister? (suspense) 

B. Would the story have been different if Alben had told it? Would 
it have been more effective if Alben had told it? Why or why not? 
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VII. 



Begin language activity: effective placement of adjectives. 



VIII. 



O 
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Notice how the author has combined the elements of short sentences 
into more compact sentences. 

A. Clouds were racing past the moon. The clouds were silver-edged. 

"The silver-edged clouds were racing past the moon. 1T 

B. A body thudded against his shoulder. The body was heavy. 

''A heavy body thudded against his shoulder." 

C. There beside the shed lay a calf. It was recently bom. 

"There beside the shed lay a recently born calf. rT 

1. How does the author accomplish this compactness of expression? 

(by inserting the adjective of one sentence into the other) 

2. Does the effectiveness of the author's sentences lie in their 
length? 

"The blanket was thick and heavy - at least it would protect 
his face." 

The fine old red end blue blanket was very coarse, thick, 
and extremely heavy, and the boy realized that it might 
serve at least to protect his face from the vicious 
slashes of the enraged panther. 

Students should be able to see that mere length Is not the point, 
especially when It Is accomplished through the use of details not 
necessary or not appropriate to the author's Intention. 

D. Why ere the author's sentences effective? They are compact without 
being wordy. They are appropriate to his intention, to create a 
fast moving tale of suspense and excitement. 

Supply language activity for more capable students: compact sentences 

through the use of participial phrases. 

A. Alben was crouching on the edge uf the high platform. He felt the 

tumultuous pounding of his heart as he stared downward into blackness. 

"Crouching on the edge of the high platform, Alben felt the tumultuous 
podding of his heart as he stared downward into blackness." 

K. Now he could hear It. It was going round and round the room. 

"Ncr* he could hear it going round and round the room." 

C. He was striding up to the fireplace. He grasped for the powder horn 
and bag of shot on the high mantel and reloaded the musket. 

"Striding up to the fireplace, he grasped for the powder horn and beg 
of shot on the high mantel and reloaded the musket." 
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IX, Supply additional language activity for more capable students: suiting 

style to purpose. 

A, In contrast to the longer, more compact sentences the author generally 
uses, note this paragraph: 

u It vas more than he could endure! He must risk his life. He 
mustn't remain idle another moment. But if only he had a weapon of 
some sort - anything, even a short stick with which he could thrust! 
Maybe he could find a stick. He would make another search. It would 
take only a few seconds," 

B» In what way are these sentences different from the ones mentioned above? 
(They are short, simple, staccato. They are in fact the very kind of 
sentence we have been telling students not to write. ) 

C. Why are these sentences acceptable here? Why should students avoid 
such sentences if professional writers use them? 

1, The sentences are acceptable because they match the author’s 
intention. Notice the use of exclamation marks. The author 
is attempting to show the boy’s excitement, to imitate the 
workings of his mind in a moment of fear and danger. 

2. Students tend to over use this construction, paying no 
attention to whether the style fits the situation. Students 
need to learn when to use such sentences, not whether to use 
them at all. 
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"Breaking the Heat Barrier" 

Adventures fo r R ea de rs, Book I . p. 376 



I. Introduce vocabulary. 

c ondnc t i vity unique 

aileron potentialities 

unoriented inertia 

II* Head the selection, 

A. What force of nature is involved in this story? 

B. What kind of character is involved? 

C. What is the struggle between man and nature? 

D. What is the outcome of the struggle? 

E. Is there a message involved? 

III. Discuss questions at the end of the selection. Teachers may wish to 
use these questions for a written assignment. 

IV. Compare and contrast this selection with others in the unit. What 
significant differences are there? 

V. Determine whether the selection is imaginative or non 'imaginative . 

A. Discuss with students what is meant by fiction. Is the selection 
fiction; how do we know? 

B. What is the purpose of nonfiction? (information rather than enter- 
tainment) 

C. Is the distinction between fiction and nonfiction always clear? 

What parts of Kon-Tlkl , for example, resemble fiction? 

VI. Draw conclusions: 

A. What Is It about Old Sly Eye tha* Alben hates? What Is the 
implication for human hunters? 

B. What implications does this selection suggest about man and his 
future against nature? 

C. Why is man constantly battling nature? 

VII. Assign: Find newspaper or magazine articles concerning modern man 

trying to conquer nature. 
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''The Cremation of Sam McGee" 

Robert W. Service 

Teachere should see that each student has a copy of the poem. Though 
it deals with the struggle between man' and nature, the poem's main intent 
is comic. 

I. Introduce vocabulary. 

moil marge 

trice derelict 

wreck cremate 

II. Read the poem aloud. 

III. Discuss: 

A. What force of nature ie at work in the poem? 

B. Point of view: Who is telling the story? 

(One of the characters - 1st person participant) 

C. Hov does the struggle between man and nature develop? 

D. Tone - the author* s feeling about his subject: What words help 

us to know the author is not being serious? 

"Artd I'd often sing to the hateful thing, and it harkened 
with n grin. . 

E. Introduce alliteration. What do these phrases have in common? 

roem 'round 
foul or fair 
co:l and calm 

Can you find other examples of alliteration in the poem? 

F. Introduce personification: What does the poet mean in the line 
"the stars o'erhead were dancing heel and toe"? Can stars dance ? 

Kas the poet used the same device in the phrase ’the heavens 
scowled"? Can the heavens scowl? 



Can you find other examples of personification in the poem? 



"The Wreck of the Hesperus 11 

Adventures for Readers, Book I . p. 2 b6. 

As an introduction to the poem, teachers may wish to have students look 

up the life of Longfellow, or teachers may give biographical information to 

students in a brief lecture. The lecture should answer the following 

questions: 

1. What is the poet's general background? 

The pnswer should contain the facts about his ideal 
childhood, his excellent record at Bowdoin College, 
and his study of languages and Old World culture in 
Europe . 

2. How was his life different from the traditional concept of 
a poet's life? 

The answer should reveal his comfortable life, hie fame 
during his life, hie European reputation, his bust in Poet's 
Corner at Westminster Abbey, 

3. What is Longfellow's importance? 

The answer should explain the public's attitude toward 
poetry and the fact that Longfellow helped to overcome 
this attitude. He vaa the "singer whose songs have gone 
straightest + o the largest number of hearts." 



THE POEM 

I. Read the poem aloud. 

II. Help students find words or phrases in the poem that show or describe: 

The development of natural force 

"the wintry sea". . . line 2, 

"colder and louder blew the wind". ■ . line 21, 

The father's error in his estimation of nature's power 

"And a scornful laugh laughed he". . . line 20, 

"I car weather the roughest gale". . . line 31. 
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Ill, Introduce simile. Have students find similes using like and as . 

’’Blue were her eyes ac the fairy f lax M , . . line 5. 

’'Her cheeks like the davn of day", . . line 6. 

"the billows frothed like yeast", . . line 24. 

"fleecy waves looked soft as carded wool". . . Dine TO* 

IV, Review alliteration. Have students find a few examples. 

"stiff and stark" « * . line 49, 

"dark and drear". , • line 57. 

"she stove and sank". . . line 75* 

V. In "The Song of Hiawatha" ve find these lines* 

"Oh the long and dreary Winter 
Oh the cold and cruel Winter" 

What do the lines have In common with the poem* "The Wreck of the Hesperus" 
(an attitude Longfellow expresses about nature) 

Review concept of tone in poetry. 

VI. Have students answer the questions given at the end of the poem on page 249 
of Adventures for Reeder s , Book I , 

VII. Give as a written assignment or as class discussion: compare and contrast 

"The Wreck of the Hesperus" with "The Cremation of Sam McGee." (Refer to 
theme, character. Betting, tone, conclusion) 

VIII. Direct capable students to compare "The Wreck of the Hesperus" with the 
medieval ballad "Sir Patrick Spens." Students may also wish to read 
another sea tale by LongfeUcw, "Skeleton in Armor." 



Tue Call of the Wild 



Jack London 

As an introduction to the novel by London, the teacher may wish to give 
a brief lecture on London's life, or the students may be given a short 
research assignment to find the information themselves. 

1. What is London's general background? 

He was an avid reader, a longshoreman, a sailor, a mill worker, 
a hobo, e sti^ient at the University of California, a gold seeker. 

2. What effect did his life have on his work? 

His writings are largely autobiographical. He speaks with 
authority about the North, the sea, etc. 

For this longer work, it is suggested that teachers arrange through 
their curriculum centers to purchase at least a classroom set of paperback 
copies. Students should read with definite questions in mind, and sug- 
gested questions are provided here. Once the reading has begun, students 
will have to real at their own rates but the teacher should set a goal 
for discussion each day, generally two or three chapters. Student* who 
have dix'ficulty keeping up with the class should meet with the teacher 
for a few minutes at some time during the class. The teacher can then 
summarize for the students and direct their reading so that they may keep 
up with the class. 

I. Review with students the theme questions. 

/. What natural force or forces are at work in the story? 

B. What kind of characters are involved? 

C. What is the struggle between man and nature? 

D. What is the outcome of the struggle, itB effect on man? 

E. Is there a message involved? 

At the end of our reading we should be able to answer these questions 

about The Call of the Wild . 

All the students should be responsible for all the questions, but the 
questions have been coded so that the teacher may if she wishes assign one 
or two to each student to be answered when called upon for class discussion. 
{!)=<? If ficult; (2)=averagej ( 3 ) easy. 
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Give the at’identB the close reading questions. 



1. What ii Buck’s early life on Judge Miller’s place like? ( 3 ) 

2 . Vhat led to Buck’s becoming a gold- seeker ' b dog? (3) 

3. Why do you suppose the min at the Beattie station had to beat 
Buck into submission? Did the nan succeed? (2) 

Vhat did Buck learn from the man in t? red sweater? Is the 
man in the red eveater a symbol? Of vhat? (2) 

5. What va a the lav of club and fang? Are clubs and fange symbols? 

Of vhat? (1) 

6 . By vhat means did Buck get used to the lav of club and fang? (2) 

7. Why did Buck, who vae once an aristocratic dog, submit so easily 
to pul [ Ug the sled? ( 2 ) 

8 . Describe some of the lessons learned by Buck during his first fev 
days as a sled dog. ( 2 ) 

9. Did his employers think Buck vae on exceptional dog? Why, or 
vhy not? ( 3 ) 

10. Vhat happened to delay the ehovdcvn betveen Buck and Spitz? ( 3 ) 

11. Hov did Buck get back at Spitz? (2) 

12 . Describe the chase of the snovshoe rabbit. Vhy is it important 
to the story? ( 2 ) 

13. Explain the important reason vhy Buck vas so eager to destroy 
Spitz* (2) 

1*+. Vhat kind of leader vas Buck? When did he prove his ability? ( 2 ) 

15- Cnee Buck has been taken from home and made into a vild vork dog, 

vhat seem a to be the greatest influence cn his outlook toward life? (1 

16* Vhat kind of a master does Buck dream about by the fire? Where do 
you think he canes free? ( 2 ) 

17. What doss the sad fats of Dave tell you about the vay of life 
in tbs Yukon? (l) 

1 8 . Hov would you compare Charles and Hal, Buck’s third set of masters, 
vith the mail carriers? With Perrault and Francois? (2) 

19< Why does Buck shov jo much content for Charles, Hal, and Mercedes? (: 

20. The author seems to treat death in a matter-of-fact, almost casual 
manner. Vhy do you think hs does this? {l) 

21. Doss it seen odd that the journey of the three gold hunters (Charles, 
Hal, and Mercsdes) should take place in the spring time as the author 
describes it? ( 2 ) 



Close reading questions continued - 

22. What Is tbe biggest difference between Buck’s life with John 
Thornton and that of his other toasters? (2) 

23. Give several reasons for Buck’s grrat love for John Thornton. (3) 

24. What wild traits which Buck had learned earlier in hie life did 
he retain? (l) 

25 . Why do you think this book was entitled The Call of the Wild? (',.) 

26. Give in your own words a brief susmary of the dangerous epi^ >ie 
in the rapids. What does it illustrate about Buck? (l) 

27. Is there one big climax or turning point in Buck's life? Explain 
your answer, (l) 

28. Describe the waye in which the episode of the trip to Fore Cabin 
was one packed with mystery* ( 2 ) 

29. Who is the "hairy man" who reappears so often in Buck's dreams? 

Why does Buck keep on thinking of him? Is the "hairy man" a symbol? 
Of what? (2-3) 

30. Why was Buck so happy to run off into the woode with the wolf? 

Why did he return to John Thornton? (l) 

31. The duel with the bull moose is a long and trying one. Why is it 
important to the story? ( 2 ) 

32. What has happened to Buck at the end of the story? Did you think 
tb°t this would happen all along? Explain your answer. ( 2 ) 

III. Create language activity for capable students; find examples of 
London 1 8 use of gerunds and participles. 

A, Hov does London use *ing" words? (as rrvuns and adjectives) 

What effect does this produce? (gives rhythm to language i?nd 
provides a sense of action) 

B. Note where London places adjectives and participles. 

"And with the coming of the night, brooding and mourning by 
the pooli Buck became alive to a stirring of the new life 
in the forest ..." 

"One wolf, long and lean and grayj advanced cautiously . . 

Then an old wolf, gaunt and bat tle c c ar red, came forward." 

IV. Note london's use of repetition. What effect does this produce? 
(intensifies the mood) 



ir It was the call , the many noted call , sounding more luring ly and 
compellingly than ever before/ 1 

'Death, as a cessation of movement, as a passing out and away from 
the lives of the living, h e knew , and he knew John Thornton was 
d^ad. It left a great void in him somewhat akin to hunger, but a 
void which ached and ached ... at times, and when he paused to 
contemplate the carcasses of the Yeehats, he forgot the pain of 
jfcj and at buch times he was aware of a great pride in himself, 
a pride greater than any he had expert enced." 

V. Note how London uses apposltiyes. 

"He had killed man, the noblest game of all / 1 

"One only he saw, a sleek gray fellow , flattened against a gray 
head limb so that he seemed a part of it, a woody excresence upon 
the wood itself / 1 

VI. Give composition assignment. 

A. Direct students to conpose sentences in Imitation of those 
by London. 

B. Re-read the snow shoe rabbit incident; note the language, 

especially specific action words: blundered, sped, plowed, 

etc. Direct students to write a "chase" of the Jr own, 
imitating London* s style. 
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j [tie Call of the Wild 



Chapter One 

1. tide-water dog 

2. ho orning the find 
3* demesne 

4 . strike 
5* progeny 

6. squarehead 

7. metamorphosed 

8. break cayuseB 

9. soliloquized 
10 * conciliated 

11. svarthy 

12. bpitzbergen 

13. possessed 



Chapter Four 

1. murhers 

2. lapsed 

Chapter Five 

1. callowness 

2. clannish 

3* inexorable elimination 
of the superfluous 

4. orthodox 

5 . ameniti03 

6. relevant to 

7 . importuned 

8. loom 

9 . innocuously 
10* inarticulate 
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VOCABULARY 
Chapter Two 

1* vicarious experience 

2. huskies 

3. swart 

4. wheeler 

5. introspective 

6. malignant 

7. appeasingly 

8. ignominiouBly 

9. disconsolate 

10. placating ly 

11. forbears 

12. courier 

13. fastidiousness 

14. malingerer 

15. retrogression 

16. to leeward 

17. cadences 

18. divers 

19. lap over 



Chapter Six 

1. transient 

2. lessoned 

3. peremptorily 

4. imperiously 

5. grubstaked 

6. tenderfoot 

7. snubbing 

8. totem-pole 

9. vaunt 

10. Mastodon King 
12 . plethoric 
12. quibble 
13* conjuration 
14. babel 
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Chapter Three 

1. dominant primordial 
beast 

2. pandemonium 

3. elavered 

4. din 

5. covert 

6. eerie 

7* aurora borealis 

8. articulate travail 
of existence 

9. insidious 

10. wraith 

11. ecstasy 

12. paradox 

13. rampant 

14. wonted 

15 . inexorable 



Chapter Seven 

1. ramshackle 

2. flint-lock 

3. placer 

4. washing-pan 

5. salient 

6. overture 

7* pertinacity 

8. watershed 

9. pent 

10. equilibrium 

11. sequential 

12. ptarmigan 

13. Palma ted 

14. splay hoofs 

15. paroxysms 

16. simulated 
17- beset 

18. palpitant 

19. pregnant silence 

20. Ye e hat s 

21. sluice boxes 



The Big Wave 

Adventures for Readers, Book I, p ^36, 



I. Present background* 

A. Familiarize students with the islands of Japan (the people, the 
customs, the geography, etc.) as much as possible. 

B. Review thematic concepts. In this play en act of nature changes the 
lives of all the people on the island. What acts of nature might 
change the life of someone living in our own country? (Florida 
students should be familiar with hurricanes, tornadoes, etc.) 

Discuss tidal waves, their causes, their intensity, etc. 

C. Who is Pearl S, Buck? Give some brief background of the author. 

See page 144 cf Adventures for Readers, Book I for a brief summary 
of the author f s life, 

1. What is Pearl S. Buck's general background? 

She was born in West Virginia bo missionary parents, but grew 
up in China. After completing her college education at 
Randolph-Macon in Virginia* she returned to China. There she 
married Dr. John Buck, an agricultural missionary, Mrs. Buck's 
deep understanding of China, its land and people, comes from 
her long years of living there. She has been living in the 
U. S. since 1935* In 1949 she founded Welcome Home, a non- 
profit. organization for the care and adoption of American 
born children who have Asian ancestry. 



2. What are sane of the books that show her insight into the 
Oriental people? 

a. Adult works 

(1) East Wind, West Wind 

(2) The Good Earth - her most famous work, winner of the 

1932 Pulitzer Prize 

(3) Imperial Women 

(4) Dragon Seed 

(5) Pavilion of Women 

( 6 ) Letter from Peking 

( 7 ) Several Worlds - her autobiography, published in 195 ^ 

( 8 ) Peony 
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Children's books 



(1) The Chinese Children Next Door 

(2) Water Buffalo Children 

(3) One Bright Day 

(4) The Big Wave 

(5) Stories for Little Children 

3* Why is her place in American literature unique? 

She is the first American woman to win the Nobel Prize in 

literature . It was awarded to her in 1938* 

D. Tell students the play will be read first > then, if the class wishes, 

the play can be performed. 

Discuss : 

A. Act One 

1. Almost all the people axe farmers or fisherman. Discuss the 
differences between the farmers and the fisherman and how they 
feel about each other. 

2. Old Gentleman is described as an aristocrat, but ho is more than 
just a wealthy person. What does he mean to the community on 
the island? Do we have people like Old Gentleman in our society? 
How do they differ from Old Gentleman? 

B. Act Two 

1. In the beginning of Act Two we know that something bad is about 
to happen. What signs tell us this? 

2. Why does Jiya’s father refuse to go to safety, but insist that 
Jiya go? 

C. Act Three 

1. How does Kino’s family plan to help Jiya? 

2. Why does Jiya want to sleep at the end of Act Three? 

D. Act Four 

1. Why does Old Gentleman come to Kino’s House? 

2. What does the father’s attitude about Old Gentleman’s proposition 
show about the father? 



S. Act Five 



1* In spite of the danger and Old Gentleman f s warning, people begin 
to rebuild on the beat-.. Vhy ? 

2. Why is it impossible for Kino to understand why Jiya wants Setsu 
for his wife? 

3. The fishermen had never had windows facing the sea in their houses. 
Why did Jiya put in a window facing the sea? 

III. Give written assignments; Students should be required to writ * 150 to 

200 words on at least one of these questions. Students should be peimitted 
to use the text or their notes if they vish. 

A. What do you see ae the most important problem the people have to face 
in The Big Wave ? How well do they do in coping with it? 

B. In the world the author ha£i created, is the situation believable? 

That is, does it deal with a situation that could happen? Why 

or why not? 

C. Did the people in tl vj play react to their situation in the way that 
you thought they would after the first or second act? Did their 
reactions surprise or disappoint you? Explain your answer. 

D. Write another ending for the play. Do not attempt to write dialogue, 
just write as a story another possible ending for the play. Then 
write an explanation of vhy you believe the play might end the way 
you wrote it. 
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Culminating Questions Related to the Theme 

1* Of all tue environments studied, which vas the touches t challenge to 
man? Why? 

2, Which character did the most effective Job of meeting and overcoming 
his obstacles? Was his conquest described in believable terms? 

3, Some of these selections vere about real incidents, some vere made up. 

Was the conflict betveen man and nature presented as veil in both kinds? 
Do you think there is any difference in the vay the fiction vriters 
handled their Btories? Justify yoxrr answers , 

4, These stories covered conflicts betveen man and nature in a variety of 
settings, from frozen Arctic to tropical island. Describe another 
possible location in nature (the desert, under the sea, a volcanic atoll) 
and explain what unique challenge it would offer to man. Also explain 
what nan would have to do to overcome these obstacles, 

5, Compare and contrast the kinds of environment found in any two of the 
selections we have read, (100 - 20D words) 

6, Compare and contrast the reactions of the characters from any two of 
the selections we have read. 
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Man Against Nature 



1. 



2 . 



3 . 

4 . 

5 - 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 



Suggested Films 



Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth : Twenty minutes, black and white 

Nanook of the North, parts 1 and 2 : Fifty-five minutes, black and white 

Nomads of the North ; Twelve minutes, color 

North of t he Arctic Circle : Twenty minutes, black and white 

Ocean Voy fi ge : Thirteen minutes, color 

Pacific Island ; Eighteen minutes, color 

Pushing Back the Frontiers of Space ; Six minutes, black and white 
Man in Fl i ght : Thirty minutes, color 



Suggested List of Selections for Outside Reading 



Defoe, Daniel, 
George, Jecn» 
London, Jack. 
Rawlins, M. K. 
Rolvaag, 0. E, 
Verne, Ju.\;s, 

Wyss, Johann, 



Robinson Crusoe , 

My Side of the Mountain . 

White Fang . 

The Yearling . 

Giants in the Earth . 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea . 
Mysterious Island . 

Swiss Family Robinson * 
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THE HOVEL - A* SEVENTH- GRADE LITERATURE UNIT 



OBJECTIVES 

I. To understand the genre of the novel 

A . Definition 

B. Purpose or art of the novel 

C. Form 

1 . Theme 

2. Voice of the nariator 

3. Setting 

a* Description 
b* Effect on characters 

c. Comparisons 

d. Use as a transition 
Character 

a. Description 

b . Development 

c. Diversity of characters, their natures and motives 
5 . Plot 

a. Coincidence 

b . Foreshadowing 

c. Sequence 

d. Cause and effect 

e. Complication and conflict 
f • Climax 

g. Conclusion (denouement) 
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6. Author’s use of language or style 



a. Physical symbols 

b. Imagery 

(l ) Personification 
(2 ) Simile 
( 3 ) Metaphor 

c. Technical terms used in mountain climbing 

d. Foreign words 

e. Italics 

f. Ellipsis (condensed sentences) 

g. Dialogue (irony in dialogue and how dialogue 

reveals character) 

II. To learn the concept of romantic mode 

III. To learn the techniques of descriptive writing 

IV. To learn new vocabulary vord6 from literature 

V. To learn to read imaginative literature through various 
reading skills: 



A. 


To 


recall fact 


B. 


To 


follow sequence 


C. 


To 


summarize 


D. 


To 


evaluate 


E. 


To 


interpret 


F. 


To 


analyze 


0. 


To 


appreciate 
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Outline of Unit 



I. The Novel - An Outline for the Teacher 

II. Report Topics and Activities 

III. Writing Assignments 

IV. Study and Discussion Questions for Third Kan on the Mountain 

V. Vocabulary Words by Chapter 

VI. Test on the Novel 
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The Novel - An Outline for the Teacher 



I* Hhat is the novel? 



A. Definition - a fictitious prose tale of considerable length, 

in which characters and actions representing those of a believable 

life are portrayed" in a plot, 

B, Key Words 

1, Fictitious - imagined, invented, or pretended 

2. Prose - ordinary language (not poetry) 

3. Length - about 50,000 words or more 

4, Plot - the plan or main story, involving actions in a 
setting and characters 

5- Believable - credibility - 

Students should be introduced to Coleridge's idea oi "the 
willing suspension of disbelief," The reader first accepts the 
author's definition of the world he is describing as in Alice 
in Wonderland or Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Once 
in this world, the reader should be able to see whether the 
author has lived up to hia own definition. The author must 
use appropriate behavior, motivations, thought, speech, and 
plot development for the world he has created. 



II, What is the p\JL*pose or art of the novel? 

A. Entertainment - The novel is a story and need not contain a 
moral, teach a lesson, or especially give a true picture of 
real life. The student must learn that even in life-like 
stories, the author is deliberately structuring the events 
to suit Ms purpose. 

B. Interpretations of life's truths and its meaning The writer 
may choose to use hie novel to demonstrate ideas, to express 
beliefs, and to analyze life. The reader should be aware of 
the symbolic end literal levels of meaning. Does the story 
have a double meaning? Does the '^rbor tell the reader exactly 
vbat he means, or is he leaving room for the reader to make his 
own guesses and inferences? 

Ill, Vhat is the form of the novel? Students need to recognize the basic 

structure of the novel, an elementary introduction to form. 

A. Theme - What Is the novel about? 

Vhat Is the point or the meaning of the novel? What is the 
most elemental statement of the story's main idea? ( The Third 
Han on the Mountain is about a boy's struggle for maturity and 
the conquest of one of nature's obstacles, a great mountain.) 
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What axe the basic themes in literature? 

Man and God 
Man and Nature 
Man and Man 
Man an d Himself 

B» Setting - Where and when did the story take place? Kov is 
the setting presented? What is the local atmosphere? How 
important is the setting? Could the story have taken place 
in another setting and still be valid? 

C. Characters - Who are the people in the novel? Are their 
traits , natures, and motives alike? How are the characters 
related to each other? Are the characters too good or too 
bad, or are there variations of gray? Are the characters 
stereotyped? What is the relationship between description 
and character? How does the author reveal character? Is 

it through one o: several of the following nine basic methods 
identified by J. N. Hook in The Teaching of High School 
English , (New York; Ronald, 1950), pT 160? 

1. Telling what kind of person he la 

2. Describing the person, his clothing, and his environment 

3. Showing his actions 

4. Letting him talk 

5 . Relating his thoughts 

6 . Showing how other people talk to him 

7 . Showing what other people say about him 

6 . Showing how other people react because of him 
9, Showing how he reacts to others 

D, Voice of the narrator - Who is telling the story? How much 
doeB he know? How much does he tell the reader7 

1« Third person omniscient - Is the narrator one who knows 
all the thoughts and feelings of his characters but is 
not a chair ac ter in the story? 

£• First person participant - Is the narrator tolling his 
own story? 

3* First person observer • la the narrator an observer or 
minor character who tells another character's story? 

4. Third person limited - Does the narrator tell the etory 
as an external observer who is not a character? 
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E. 



Plot - What is the action, the story line? 



Coincidence - Although coincidence does occur in real 
life, is it used to help the author out of difficulty? 

Is it used illogically? Or does coincidence justify 
itself in terms of logical development in the story? 

2. Foreshadowing - Does the author give the reader a 
"hint" of future events? 

3. Sequence - Row is the action of the story presented? 

Does the story move in straight chronological manner? 

Does the author use the technique of flashback to fill 
the reader in on events that occurred before the story 
begins? 

* 4 . Cause and effect ** How do the characters act and react 
to each other and events in the itory? Is the cause 
and effect chain given subtly and artistically? 

5- Complication and conflict - What problems between the 
characters and events build tension? Do the characters 
overcome their problems too easily? Are the characters 
struggling against one another or their environment? 

Or are they struggling within themselves? 

6, Climax - At what point do the forces in conflict reach 
the highest point? When does the story move to the 
point of solution? What is the breaking point? 

7* Conclusion (Denouement) - What is the final resolution? 
What is the outcome of the conflict, the solution to 
the problem? 

8. Style of the author - Teachers should see Bulletin No >6 G 
Language Arts Guide for Written Composition , pp. 13 - 1^, 
for a aiscuflsion of style. 

In Third Man on the Mountain , study guide, attention is 
given to the following: 



What are the physical symbols In the story? What do 
they represent? What does the .use of technical terms 
do for the authenticity of the novel? How effective Is 
the author's use of imagery? What figures of speech does 
he use? What effect does the use of foreign words have 
on the story? (Do they give local color?) Why doej the 
author put some words, other than foreign ones, In Italics? 
(is It for enqphasis?) Why does the author use ellipsis? 
What effect does his use of dialogue have? (Does It 
help reveal character?) How Is Irony used In the dialogue? 
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9. Mode - What is the author's general attitude tovard the world, people, 

and events? What is his outlook on life? 

a* Romantic - Does the author present a mystic world of an imaginative 
nature where the adventures in a quest lead to the exaltation of 
the hero? "The complete form of the romance is clearly the suc- 
cessful quest, and such a completed form has three main stages: 
the stage of the perilous journey and the preliminary minor adven- 
tures j the crucial struggle, usually some kind of battle in which 
either the hero or his foe, or both, must die; and the exaltation 
of the hero." Northrop Fryes. Anat omy of Criticism: Four Essays. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957, pp, *156-1^7^ 

As students read Third Man on the Mountain , they should consider 
romantic mode. One suggested test question on the novel centers 
around this concept. 

b. Comic - Does the author present human beings as imperfect but 
generally able to cope with life and the foibles of humanity? 

Does he see man as ridiculous? Example: Red Skelton's comedy, 

c. Tragic - Does the author see life as leading to death or doom 
and the downfall of the individual? Is humanity ennobled by 

the struggle with mortality? Example: President Kennedy’s death# 

d. Ironic - Does the author view man as the victim of forces he 
cannot identify? Does chance rule life? Is there a contrast 
between the expected and the actual? Examples :"The Ugly Duckling," 

"King Midas',™ The Goose that Laid the Golden Eggs'; T The Fox and the 
Stork#" 

e. Satiric - Does the author make fun of, ridicule, use humor to 

criticize man and society? Examples: Take-off 1 s . Mad Magazine , 

Cat Ballou , Allan Sherman, political cartoons, Thurber's "Little 
Red Riding Hood," "The Scotty Who Knew Too Much" - (Fables of Our 
Time). 



Some suggested report topics and activities for Third Mon on the Mountain : 

1. James R. Ullman: Author and Adventurer 

2. The Conquest of Everest 

3. Annapurna 

4. The art of mountain climbing 

5. Pictures and descriptions of gear used in mountain climbing 

6. Why men climb mountains 

7. The similarity between the actual climbing of the Matterhorn 
and the fiction account of the Citadel 
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8, The mountains of Switzerland 

9. The highest mountain in the world 

10. Illustrations of the Citadel, the characters, or the 
village of Kurtal 

Writing Assignments 

1. Write a description of a physical setting. Use UlLman's 

book for many examples. (Teachers may be interested in 
Composition : Models and Exercises T i Harcourt, Brace and 

World, Inc., pp. W+-W) 

2. Write a description of an imaginary character. 

Notice how Ullman has used description to reveal his 
characters. Find other examples of authors 1 descriptions. 
(Teachers may be interested in Composition ; Models and 
Exercises 7 , Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., pp. 73-7*0 

3. Write a dialogue between two characters you have made up. 
(For more advanced students) 

How do Ullman and other authors use dialogue to show what 
a character is like? In chapter two, what does Captain 
Winter's dialogue reveal about him, even before ve see him? 
Does the dialogue suit the character and the situation? 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR 
THIRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN 



Chapter 1 

1* Explain the comment in the "Author's Note" that "I have drawn on 
fact for the making of fiction. 1 ’ Find out all you can about James 
Ramsey (Jllman as a mountain climber and as a writer of fiction and 
nonfiction. 

2. How are we given the setting? What is the local atmosphere? 

3- Rudi Matt shows he is an individual, or different from the others, 
in two ways: by his physical appearance and by his actions. In 

each case, describe how he stands apart, (character) 

k. Reread the passage describing the mountain. Whax^ words are the 
high point in this description? Comment on this figurative use 
of 1 b*" mage: "The earth seemed almost to be gathering itself 

toge*' _r. It leaped upward." 

(personification) 

6. Explain how foreshadowing is given in this sentence: "He simply 

crossed the junction of the two ice streams, bore left, and 

climbed on toward the south and his destiny." 

(foreshadowing) 

7* What does Rudi mean by "the voice of the mountain demon"? 

8. Vh&t part does coincidence play in Chapter I? 

9. What kind of feeling do you have at the end of Chapter I? 

Do you think the author planned it this way? Why? 



Chapter 2 

1. How much did Rudi learn about Captain Winter before he ever saw 
his face? (what dialogue reveals) 

2. What was Captain Winter's big surprise when he was rescued? » 

3. The first part of Chapter 2 gives mainly (a) characterization, 
(b) action, (c) setting, or (d) ideas? 

U. In Rudi's attitude toward Captain Winter, does he feel 
(a) inferior, (b) equal, or (c) superior to him? 

5. What important background information are we given in the 
conversation between Rudi and Captain Vinter? 

6. Why do you think Winter had respect for Rudi's opinions? 
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7* Explain what Winter meant by "Youth is the time for dreams, boy. 
The trick is, when you get older, not to forget them.” 

How does it apply to Winter? 

8. What was the reason for Rudi nou wanting Winter to tell about Rudi 
saving him? 

9* Does Chapter 2 end in excitement or calm? Which ending holds your 
interest better, this one or the one after Chapter 1? 



Chapter 3 

1. Why wo\ild Old Teo put blinds on his kitchen windows? 

2. What does Old Teo mean in this prediction about Rudi: 

"You cannot battle the wind.’ 1 This is what we call figurative 
language. Notice other examples of it all through the book 
as you read. 

3. Find the paragraphs that are devoted entirely to descriptions of 

(a) Old Teo, (b) Franz Lemer, and (c) Frau Matt. When the action 
stops in this way, does it seem more like the author is talking 
to ub? (point of view) 

h. What different viewpoints about Rudi do his mother, his uncle. 

Old Teo, and Captain Winter have at this time? Did Winter 
change Franz's and Frau Matt's opinion any? (viewpoint - attitude) 

5# Do you think there is some restrained humor in the last sentence 
in the chapter? "During the evening he broke only three (dishes)." 



Chapter k 




1. What is the dream to Rudi? (symbol) 

2. How did Winter* 8 gift to Rudi show an understanding of the boy? 
(dream) 

3. How much do you think Frau Matt believed Rudi would be using his 
new equipment only once? What is her comment? 

Why did Frau Matt not kiss her son goodby? 

5. The red shirt of Joseph Matt is cherished by Rudi because it stands 
for something. Things valued in this way become symbols. As you 
read this book tiy to decide what the red shirt symbolizes. 

6. Why is this chapter called "Trial - - -"? 

7. Why did Rudi feel "He vas a man among men"? 
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Chapter 5 



1. What was the best time of day to climb, and why? 

2. Why was it a compliment for Franz to let Winter lead? 

3* Do you think the author has captured the feel of the action in 
this chapter? What parts seem mo3t life-like to you? 

(atmosphere) 

4. What do you think, at this point, the appeal of mountain 
climbing is? Would you enjoy it? 

5- What happened at the For;ress? 

6. Considering Rudi's " error, ir explain hov over-confidence can he 
as had aa or worse than lack of confidence. 

7. Why is a feeling of responsibility important in mountain climbing? 
Why was Rud^s error so foolish? 

8. What would you express as the first rule of mountain climbing? 
Think about the last two sentences in this chapter* 



Chapter 6 



1. Sometimes in fiction the weather will parallel a characters Btate 
of mind. How is rain appropriate for Rudi's mood after coming down 
from the Wunderhorn? 

2. From the description in this chapter list three practical rules of 
mountain climbing. (Describe "Kov to . . . Tl ) 

3. What is the most important lesson Teo taught Rudi? What is there 
about the story of Rudi's father and Edvard Stephenson to illustrate 
this point? 

4. The author has Teo retell the story that was already familiar to 
Rudi partly because the readers needed to hear it. Do you think 
this was a good way to tell us? Did it seem natural to you for 
Teo to say, "But I was not dead/ 1 as he doeB? 

5. Hov do climbers "belay” and "rappel"? 

6. What cause did Teo give for Joseph Matt's greatness as a mountain 
climber? Was it physical, mental, or emotional? 

7. What is significant about Teo? What gap does he seem to fill in 
Fiji's life? 

8. What hope of Rudi's does he find destroyed by e message someone 
gives him? 
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Chapter 7 



1. In vhat Important vay are Vinter and Rudi alike? 

2. When Franz says he does not believe "that men should set then- 
selves against the will of God/' vhy does it upset Frau Matt? 

3. How is Klaus Vesselhaft a contrast to Rudi? Does Rudi seem like 
the kind of person that would bring resentment from some of the 
local boys his age? How? 

(contrast of character) 

U. Would you call Rudi the ” first thief in Kurtal"? 

5* Why did Rudi have to light a match at the shrine, do you think? 
6. What use did Rudi intend to make of his 6taff? 



Chapter 8 

1* When Saxo chided Rudi, vhy didn't Rudi answer back? Does this show 
something about the "new" Rudi? Or do you think Rudi has changed 
any since the story began? 

(character change) 

2. Was it good for Rudi to lie to Captain Winter? Why did he? 

Do you think Captain Winter believed Rudi? 

3. Wiiy do you think the captain did not send Rudi home? How do you 
interpret this: "Something that was half a smile touched his 
lips, and he put his hand on Rudi’s shoulder." 

4. What is meant by "Hie lie seemed to fill the room"? 

( figurative language) 

5 . Pick out examples of language used effectively. Notice these: 

"The snow churned up by their feet hung in the windless air 
like a shroud of crystal . • . the vast ridge of the Citadel 
seemed to swim in stillness against the gleaming sky . * . And 
that was all there was in the world. The snow, the gliding, 
the stillness ... a wave so huge that it seemed the whole 
mountain-aide had peeled off In foaming whiteness and was des- 
cending . . . the white thundering fury of the Citadel bore him 
on and on, down and down ..." 

(simile, personification) 

6. Do you think this is an interesting or effective way to end a 
chapter? Why? 

(cause and effect) 
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Chapter 9 



1. What does the scene in Edelweiss Tavern reveal about the Kurtal 
guides? Are they scared, superstitious, and doubtful? Or do 
you think they are basically levelheaded, and therefore, careful? 

2. Why is there tension between the village of Kurtal and Broli? 
(comparison) 

3. Why does Teo defend Rudi as the only true mountaineer in Kurtal? 
Is it because of the things Rudi has accomplished or because of 
what is inside his mind and heart? 

The guides from Kurtal plan to do three things: (l) bring Rudi 

down, (2) talk Winter out of his plans to climb, arid (3) pull 
Saxo down by force. Which of these actions do they have the 
least right to do? 

5. When Winter makes his last comment at the end of the chapter, 
what do you think he expects to happen? 

(sequence; cause and effect) 



Chapter 10 



1. What was the danger in trying to dig out of an avalanche? How 
did Rudi succeed in coming back up to the surface? 

2, Why was climbing a enow and ice covered slope dangerous to do in 
the afternoon sun? 



3. Why did Captain Winter not argue with Saxo's climbing suggestions? 
What sort of temperament does Captain Winter have? 

h, What kind of ideas does the Captain use to try to convince Saxo tc 
cooperate with the Kurtalers? 

5. Captain Winter accused people from both villages of "stupid 

provincial" notions, superstitions, old taboos, and old-fashioned 
traditions. Is he right? How? Is there still this type of 
ignorant, special-group notions that cause friction and the same 
kind of noncooperation these Broli and Kurtaler villagers had? 

( Judgment) 

6* Explain: "Let’s go after this mountain the strongest way . . . 

Simply as human beings working together. The Citadel is too 
great for anything else. Too Important * . Can you think 
of some local, state, national, or world problems today that are 
too great, too important for the people involved not to try to 
cooperate? How does democracy make it easier for people to reach 
agreements? Why is it still hard for people to agree? 

(judgment) 



7 . 




Did Captain Winter send Rudi back Just to get his uncle Frans? 

Do you think he realised the boy might be getting himself in 
troitole? Of course, there is no iray to know vhat Captain Winter’s 
motives are, but readers can guess. 

(motives) 




8 . Two things challenged Rudi at one time--one vas above him, the 
other one below him. Explain how this was so. 

9. Did Rudi*s decision to go left, up the mountain, surprise you 
at the time? What would you have done, do you think? 

(cause and effect) 



Chapter 11 

1, Was Rudi right to climb alone? Why? What were his motives or 
the reasons he felt he had to climb to the Fortress? Can you 
think of other things people yearn to do that are similar to 
Rudi* s desire to climb the Citadel? Are these thought of as 
symbols? What do they represent? 

(symbol- Citadel) 

2, What was the ” shadow" on the mountain? 

3, How high is Mt. Citadel? 

4, What were the worst feelings Rudi had as he climbed by himself? 

How did he overcome them? 

5 , Explain: "A shout would have been a blasphemy in that high secret 

place to which he had come at last.” 

6 , What is the "key” to the mountain? 

7, What vas the most important thing Rudi discovered about the ridge? 

8 , The action in this chapter brings us to the highest climax of 
events so far. Pick out one paragraph or one sentence that you 
feel is the real climax. 

9, What kinds of feelings come when the shadow returns? Of what 
is the shadow suggestive or symbolic? 

10, Note the quick change fraa feelings of Joy to feelings of fear. 

Does this variety or contrast make reading fiction more interesting? 
(contrasting moods) 1 



Chapter 12 

1. Why did Rudi spend the night on the mountain? 

2. What happened to Teo long ago when he started down from the Fortress? 

3. How do Rudi’s thoughts of bane and the world below make him feel? 

4. Wbat is "the terrible knowledge” that Rudi realizec about the cave? 



r 



5- 


What is the "power of silence 1 ’ that came over Rudi as he huddled 
in the cave waiting for morning? 


6. 


Vnat is Rudi's vision? What happens to his fear when he calls, 
"Father - Father"? 


7- 


Explain: "He prayed* Then he slept* In his father’s shirt; 

in his father’s cave; on his father's mountain." Is he alone? 



Chapter 13 



i. 


Why are the Kurtal men really so angry? Are they influenced by 
a loss of pride, or of superstitions? 


2. 


For the second time, who steps forward for Rudi? Why does he 
believe in Rudi? Why does he say, "He's a born mountaineer"? 


3- 


In what way is Rudi stronger than the Kurtal guides and some of 
the otherst Is he right in standing up for his individual beliefs? 


k. 


The Kurtal guides were interested in hearing Rudi tell them there 
were no spirits or demons on the mountain. Why? 


5- 


What clashes of value between the Kurtalers and the man from Broli 
cause a near-fight over the climbing of the Citadel? Explain how 
"the Englishman's appeal straggled with the pride so id prejudices 
of generations." 


6 . 


Is it really any surprise to you that Rudi is chosen to go on 
the great climb? 



C hapter l4 



i. 


Who were the five men who stayed behind? What Impression have you 
been given about each of them (except Tec, already discussed)? 


2. 


What resolve did Rudi make, in gratitude to Teo and Winter? What 
kind of Rudi is climbing the mountain now? 


3. 


What last minute advice did Teo give Ibidi? 


4. 


What tells you that Captain Winter, also, understands the boy? 


5. 


What is the job of leader on the rope? 


6. 


What is diplomacy? Does Captain Winter have it? Where is this 
shown? 


7. 


Does Saxo seem like a believable person ur does his bad personality 
seem too exaggerated to be reeil? Can you ever remember a time when 
you were on his side? 


O 
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8. What feelings does Rudi's yodel express? 

9. With what kind of atmosphere does this chapter end? 



Chapter 15 

1. What is keeping these men going? Why doesn't Winter quit? Are 
the four thinking of themselves more as individuals or as a 
group? 

2. Wl;at has happened to all the arguing as they try to climb the 
needle? 

3. Explain how these are important in mountain climbing: (a) planning 

ahead, (b) trial and error, and (c) team work. 

4. Explain vhy Rudi says of Captain Winter, "Of all of us he most 
deserves to make it." When the Englishman insists on being first 
to try to pass the needle, how does this reinforce vhat Rudi has 
expressed? 

5 . Explain the "second key to the Citadel." 

6. What was the greatest battle Rudi fought in the needle? 

7. This chapter brings us to 0 second climax to the story. Do you 
expect an even greater one? What comment can you make on the 
structure of the novel so far? 

8. A very important part of reading a book is Imagining or sensing 
the action. Is it easy to visualize the events in this chapter? 
What passages give especially good realistic description? Perhaps 
you would enjoy sketching a picture you vit/oalized as you read this 
chapter. 



Chapter 16 

1. Explain how Captain Winter was "defeated by the very intensity of 
his effort." 

2. Explain the conflict between the climbers’ code (which Saxo valued 
more), and the guides 1 code (which Franz valued more). Do you 
feel the situation calls for making an exception to the "first 
and great commandment" for a guide? What would you have done? 

3. Were you surprised at Rudi r s decision? How does it show he was 
not just "his father's son" but also aci individual with his own 
personality, ideas, and drives? Are his reasons different from Saxo's 




1 . 



Reread the first paragraph. Do you like this account of the 
rising sun? Hov is it used as a transition to get ue into a 
different setting? 
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2. Herr Hempel says> ,,r Phe man from Broli. He has delayed them/ 1 
What would men from Broli be saying? Do you admire their 
loyalty, or disapprove of it? 

3. What change has come over Frau Matt.? Do you think this would 
likely have happened in real life? 

h . Explain Franz *s motives for climbing. How is he like Saxo? 

5 . What change came over Captain Winter during his rest? 

6. With what atmosphere does this chapter end? Does it seem 
like a stopping place? How is our interest held? 



Chapter l8 



1, Saxo*s nasty reception of Rudi and his rejection of Rudi as a 
partner are immediately followed by his accidental fall. Is 
this planned so the reader will feel that Justice is being done 
to Saxo? When do we regain some respect for Saxo? 

2. What occurrences help to give us a noble picture of Rudi? Do 
you react more with disappointment, satisfaction, or a mixture 
of both when you read of Rudi*s decisions? 

3« How is trial and error again an important technique of mountain 
climbing? 

Explain the significance of the phrases in italics -- "His 
father* s son" and "Only if he did not call." Why does this 
author put some groups of words in italics? 

5. Explain Rudi*s last comment in this chapter, "We are guides 
of Kurtal, and we got our Herr to the top/' Being told there 
is irony in this statement, could you then guess vhat is 
meant by irony? 

6. Can you now explain the time sequence of events in the last two 
chapters? 



Chapter 19 

Many times in the story, a particular kind of climber is called 
a "bundle of firewood." Also we are told "the rope was life 
itself." Both of these expressions are called metaphors. Can 
you explain how a metaphor works? Have you noticed other 
examples of language you could call metaphors? 

What was "the hand 11 that pulled him on and to the platform? 
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3* Notice this writing* especially hov it is punctuated: 

(condensed sentence or ellipsis). 

Ridge. Snows lope. Glacier 

Sunlight. Dusk. Dark. 

Then the hut. Lights and voices. And sleep-sleep-sleep. 

Are these condensed sentences? Why does the author write them this 
way? Does it express to us* or help us to imagine, Rudi is 
feeling? Do you think it is the meaning, or sense of the words* or 
the feeling of the words* that is more important for us to get 
here? Can you comment on hov language is used to communicate 
exp erience? 

kn What final Jjnpression do you have of Saxo? 

5 . Explain why Captain Winter says* 11 It is Rudi's mountain*' 1 and to 
Rudi* concerning the red shirt on the staff* "You pub it there. 

You and your father." 

6. What do you think is the greatest climax of the story? Pick out 
the sentence* realizing* of course* that various readers will 
disagree . 

7. Looking back* what do you feel was Rudi’s greatest struggle? Was 
it a physical victory over the mountain* or a moral* mental* 
spiritual victory over himself? Notice that we are not actually 
taken to the summit with Franz and Winter. Is this to put more 
emphasis on the conquering of an inward mountain rather than of 
the Citadel? 

8. When this story was first published it was called Banner in the Sky . 
Which title do you like better? Why? Do you think Third Man on the 
Mountain refers to something that has happened cr will happen to 
Rudi in the future? 

9. Do you think it would have been a bet+er story if Rudi had made it 
all the way to the top? Considering that he did not* of what do 
you think the "banner in the sky" i6 a symbol" 

10. Reread the last paragraph* which is in italics. We are told that 
the story is of hov Rudi grew fran a boy to a man. Y, r nat are seme 
changes Rudi made as he was maturing? 

11. If* as the last paragraph implies* the main point of the boo!; is 
this struggle for maturity, do you think the ending of the story 
fits this ana accomplishes the author’s purpose? 

12. Look back at Rudi’s last comments. What does the hoy’s change in 
attitude about the "dirty dishes' and work in general suggest to 
you about how he will act in the future? Do you think, he has 
matured? 

13. What changes are necessary for one to grow n from a boy to a man"? 
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1U. What part do superstition, Jealousy, pride, fear, and love play 
in this book? Bo you think these things play the sane role in 
real life? 

15 . Referring to your experience with this book, write (or prepare 
to discuts) what truth there is in these sayings: 

a. "Discretion is the better part of valor." (l*)Ok up words.) 

b. "Bravery ccmes from the glands, courage from the mind." 

16. If a novel should at least do these things: (l) entertain, 

and (2) communicate meaningful experience, how good a novel is 
Third Man on the Mountain? 
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Third Man on +he Mountain 



VOCABULARY 



Chapter One 


Chapter Two 


Chapter Three 


Chapter Four 


1. agilely 


1, prone 


1. soaring 


1. knapsack 


2. crevice 


2. apprentice 


2. deliberate 


2. decipherable 


3. glaciers 


3. porter 


3. proprietor 


3* taunting 


4. precipices 
5* terminal moraine 

6. col 

7. traversing 

8. incredibly 
9* crevasse 




4* wrenched 


b. haft 

5. maze 

6. unencumbered 


Chapter Five 


Chapter Six 


Chapter Seven 


Chapter Eight 


1. ascent 


1. -urnmit 


1. shoats 


1, motes 


2. obliquely 


2, projection 


2, pewter 


2. ramparts 


3. buttress 


3, belay 


3. cheese fondue 


3. chasm 


4. cleft 


chamois 


4, embroidery 


4. marshal 


5. cornice 


5. atoned 


5. rebuff 


5. decrepit 


6. preeminent 

7. intricate 

8. angled 

9. pendulum 
10. contemptuous 


6, exultantly 


6. shrine 


6. reconnoiter 
7» icefall 
3. apex 
9. labyrinth 
10. pinnacles 


Chapter Nine 


Chapter Ten 


Chapter Eleven 


Chapter Twelve 


1. patronized 


1, provincial 


1. seracs 


1, eddies 


2. excursions 


2, tabcos 


2. crag 


2. abyss 


3. defiance 


3* bivouac 


3. gradient 

4. gully 

5. blasphemy 

6. impregnable 

7. zenith 

8 . surmount 

9. remote 


3. gaunt 


Chapter Thirteen 


Chapter Fourteen 


Chapter Fifteen 


Chapter Sixteen 


1. connived 


1, obstacles 


1. formidable 


1. wretchedly 


2. uncomprehendingly 


2. tributary 


2. paroxysms 


2. tantalizing 




3. obliterated 

4, chockstone 


3. unrelenting 

4 . levering 


3* threshold 




5. laumergeier 

6. forbidding 


5. cornice 

6. marmot 


Foreign Words 




7. desultorily 


7. convulsively 


1. aus lander 

2. Grus Gott 


Chapter Seventeen 


Chapter Eighteen 


Chapter Nineteen 


3. alpenstock 
b, Lausbube 


1. muted 


1, pinioned 


1. verge 


5. dummexesel 


2. priority 


2, precariously 


2. despairingly 


6. Her r 


3. reverberated 
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3. contrived 

4, turmoil 


7. bergsehrund 

8. Ja 

9. gendarmes 
10. lumpen 



Suggested Test Topics 



Part I* 



Part II, 



O 




Sequence of events - Arrange the following into the order in which 

they occurred, 

A, Rudi, lowered down the Mountain like a bundle of firewood 
because of his mistake, risks the lives of the others, 

B, Alone, Rudi spends the night on the mountain in the cave, 
where his father and Sir Edward Stephenson had died. 

C, Instead of returning to the village as Captain Winter had 
requested, Rudi turns left, climbing up to the Fortress, 
the "key 11 to the upper mo^mtain. 

D, Rudi, truant from his job, climbs up into the mount sins to 
look at the Citadel, 

E, Frau. Matt allows Rudi to accompany Captain Winters party 
as a porter Just - "this time - this once , 11 

F* Rudi climbs through the second J key" to the Citadel, the 
needle* s eye, 

G. After the quarrel between Frank- and Saxo ends, Captain Winter 
wants four including Rudi, not three, to go on the climb, 

K, Rudi .lies so that Winter will allow him to accompany the party 
on the climb to the Citadel, 

I, The climbers, upon Winter* s decision, take Rudi 1 s route, which 
turns left, leading up to the Fortress. 

J, Rudi saves Captain Winter from freezing to death inside the 
crevasse, 

Character description - Match the name with the description. 

Frau Matt Emil Saxo Rudi Matt Teo Franz Lerner 

Captain Winter Klaus Wesselhoft 

A, He hated hie complexion and coloring. In the summer he 
exposed his face for hours to the burning sun. His hair was 
blond. His eyes were light. His mother called them hazel, 

B. He was an Englishman of thirty, very tall and thin, and 
his face, too, was thin, with a big hawklike nose and a 
strong jutting chin. He was the foremost mountain climber 

of his day, and during the past ten years had made more first 
ascents of great peaks than any other man alive. 




C. He was not really to old, not more than perhaps fifty-five. 

But his brown skin was wrinkled, his hair a] most white, his 
eyes pale and watery behind craggy brows . And also, he was 
a cripple, 

D. He was a big man, not tall, but broad and stoutly built. 

Everything about him was slow: his gait, his gestures, 

hi 3 speech. Slow and deliberate v Slow and powerful. He 
was dressed in rough guide f s clothing. 

E. She had been one of the beauties of Kurtal, and though the 
years of widowhood had faded her, she was still, in her 
late thirties, an attractive, almost a pretty, woman. She 
had the same fine features and light complexion as her son. 

F. This man was from Broil. He did not want to have to pull 
some young dishwasher six thousand feet to the top of the 
Citadel. 

G. He was eighteen and an apprentice guide. He was big and 
strong and loudmouthed, and he made a favorite sport of 
taunting Rudi by calling him M Angelin face.” 

Part III. Vocabulary (according to teacher’s choice taking into account 
the students’ ability) 

Part IV. Essay topics 

A* What ioec the Citadel mean to Rudi? 

B. Describe the importance of these symbols to the story: 

1. The red shirt 

2. The shadow 

3. The dream 

U. The banner in the sky 

C. Describe the two ”keys” to the Citadel. 

D. Compare and contrast the codes of the guide and the climber. 

Use Franz ar a Saxo as examples. 

E. How is Rudi an individual? 

F. What changes toward growing up does Rudi make during the events 
of the story? 

G. What is the climax of a story? 

Where is the climax of this one? 

H. Considering Rudi’s age and his experience with mountain climbing, 
are his attainments above those that the average person might 
accomplish? 
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Explain you r answer 



Less Realistic 



FRONTIER SPIRIT- AN EIGHTH- GRADE THEMATIC LITERATURE UNIT 



Introduction to Unit 

The early settlers of America brought with them and employed In their 
daily lives the traditions of IXrropean civilization. In a sense, it could 
he said that their traditions were extensions of European culture. 

The predominant theme in early American writings was Puritanism. 

Although Puritanism is reflective of the pioneer spirit, it had its roots 
in European soil. As America moved westward it began to develop it3 own 
tradition. To carve a home and a livelihood out of a wilderness and to 
subdue untamed forces of nature tax a man's courage, his dreams, his 
fortitude, and his stamina of spirit. The stark drama of western develop- 
ment, which gave us art forms that ari indigenous to America, was documented 
in the stories, folktales, legends, tall tales, short stories, and westerns -- 
that were told of the hero- type who conquered the wilderness. Imaginative 
literature reflects the western way of life in a continuum ranging from the 
fantastic to the actual. This unit has been organized along sui-n a literary 
continuum designed to represent this variety. 

An attempt is made to present materials in a sequence of graduated 
reading difficulty, beginning with the simple and advancing to the more complex. 



^HISTORY! _ 
LITERATURE 



Tall 

Tales 


Legendary 

Heroes 


Probable 
Short Story 


Realistic 

Novel 


Non- fiction 


Pecos Bill 
Mike Fink 
Paul Biuyan 


Jesse Janes 
Davy Crockett 
Daniel Boone 
Jim Bowie 
Kit Carson 


"The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County” 
"The Bride Comes 
to Yellow Sky tf 
"The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” 


Shane 

Track of the Cat 
Ox- bow Incident 
My Antonia 


Oregon Trail 
"Death Valley 
Days” 

True Stories 
of Pioneers 



o 
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Mere Realistic 



UNIT - FRONTIER SPIRIT 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To realize that the history of the frontier is reflected in literature 

2. To see that literature reflects tie pioneer spirit in a continuum 
ranging from the fantastic to the actual 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

1. To grasp the importance of point of view in literature 

2. To foimulate a more realistic concept of the West as opposed to the 
popular concept represented by mass media 

3 . To see that tall tales, even though fantastic, typify and represent 
characteristics and customs of many pioneers 

4. To reach logical conclusions by comparing and contrasting two or 
three accounts in literature of a real person or an actual event 

5 . To understand tne charaet eristics of the western hero 

6 . To recognize the characteristics of the tall tale, the short story, 
the novel, and the poem 

7. To illustrate from the selections read some techniques used by the 
author to develop characterization 

8 . To determine if the ending of a work is in logical agreement with 
the traits of a character and the events of a plot 

9 . To begin to differentiate between good and baa westerns by comparing 
the stereotyped character plot with those that are better developed 

10. To identify mood in a poem 

11. To discover the central theme of the poems and prose selections 

12. To re;ognize the frontier spirit in America today as exemplified in 
the explorations of vuter spsce and the sea 
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Point of View: A 



L ea son 1 

The object of this lesson 1b to compare different ways people Bee the 
same thing. To do this (l) the teacher crust provide a pre-planned incident 
for the students to observe. (2) After the incident has been presented, 
each student should write vhat he saw. Undoubtedly, students will give 
varying accounts of vhat happened. (3) Then the students should be able 
to generalize rhat "people interpret the same event and relate what they 
see in different manners." Everyone looks upon the world from a unique 
position: his own. No one parson can lay claim to the assertion that his 
is the real version and all others are false. 
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The following suggestions might be of help to the teacher in planning the 
incident to be presented for student observation, 

1. A fight between two students over a pencil 

2. An argument between two teachers over a point in a lesson, a book, or 
what to do with a problem child 

3. An argument between a teacher and a student over the student's excessive 
tardiness 

h, A display of materials on the teacher's desk (The student describes only 
vhat he can see from his desk.) 

Note: Keep t?*e student papers until the end of the unit for another 

activity. 
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Point of Viev: B 



lesson 2 
Objective s: 

The student should be able: 

1. To define point of vlev. 

2. To know the function of point of viev in literature. 

Show the film The Eyes of the Beholder . * 

This film shows several characters in a situation and now each 
character analyzes the same events and other characters involved. 
Q uestions for discussio n 

1. When we saw the incident through the point of viev of the waitress, 
what did it reveal? 

2. When ve saw the incident through th^ point of viev of the taxi 
driver, what did it reveal? 

3. What is point of view? 

k * What is the function of point of viev in literature? Why should you 
know from whose point of view a story is to3.d? 

Assignment 

Write a two paragraph composition in which you relate one incident 
from two different points of view. You might write about a boy and his 
father vhen they discusB the purchasing of a motor scooter or car for the 
teenager or about a girl and her mother trying to decide whether or not to 
buy her a new dress for the prom* 

*Note to the teacher: If tLe film is not available, refer to "The Blind Men 

and the Elephant" John Godfrey Saxe in Adventures 
for Readers j Book I , p. to illustrate different 
points of view. 
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THE WESTERN FRONTIER 



Lesson 3 
Objectives: 

The student should be able: 

1. To define the vord frontier . 

2, To realize that most popular impressions of the western frontier 
are based upon T.V. aad movies - impressions which are not always 
historically accurate. 

Procedures : 

1. Have students write a definition for the vord frontier . Then 
relate it to western frontier. 

2. Have different students volunteer to read their definitions. 

3. Draw out fran the students their concepts and impressions of the 
western frontier according to the movies, television, or people 
whose ancestors contributed to the settlement of the Vest. A 
discussion of the authenticity of most westerns might be appro- 
priate at this time. 

4. Ai'ter a discussion of the definition*, have a student write on tin 
hoax'd a definition that would encompass the major points presented 
in the class discussion. All students should then write this 
definition in vheir notebooks. 

5* Have a student look for frontier in a dictionary. A comparison of 
definitions can be made at this time. 

Keep the students’ definitions and the class definition for a 
comparison at the end of the unit. 

6, Ask this question: From what ve have discussed in the past three days, 

do you suppose that men who recorded the historic events agreed on 
what occurred and presented their material of our western frontier 
in the same manner? 
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TALL TALES AND JJ9GENDS 



Lesson b 

In the same manner that wo people see the same thing differently, 
historic events are recorded distorted according to the observer^ 
point of view and form of writing. Since history is reflected in the 
literature of the «ime, it seems that our frontier literature would 
represent history ranging from the less realistic manner of the tall tales 
to the factual account of some diaries. 

Many of the stories, tales, and legends that have come down to us 
from the western frontier are based on historical events and the actual 
deeds of men; but ther^ are aJso tall tales that are based upon specific 
incidents that never occurred and upon particular characters that never 
existed. In spite of this, these tall tales, in an exaggerated form, 
typify and represent characteristics of many pioneers. One of these tall 
tales is about a cowboy named Pecos Bill. (The teacher may use any legend 
or folk hale.) 

Objectives : 

The student should be able* 

1. To identify the frimorous elements of the tall tale: exaggeration 

and dialect for authenticity. 

2. To ^nd characteristics of the pioneer and his life as represented 
by the legendary character and his actions. 

3. To support his opinion by referring to examples in the tale. 

4. To be avare of the fact that exaggeration, although humorous, 
depicts reality, but that it also distorts the facts. 

Procedures: 

1. Read the tall tale about Pecos Bill. Adventures for Readers > Book II , 

(Laureate^ Edition) p, 290. 

2. Discuss the following questions: 
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a. Do you like or dislike this tale? Why? 

b. What made it humorou s? (exaggerations and dialect) 

Give examples of the things that made the tale humorous. 

How does a story become exaggerated? Activity ; Tell a simple 
anecdote to one student, vho retells it to another student, and 
so on until each member of the class has heard the story. Let 
last student tell story to class. Let first student compare the 
story as he heard it# Point out that discrepancies may be the 
beginning of exaggerations. 

c. Relate in an exaggerated manner an experience which actually 
happened to you. 

d. How do Pecos Bill’s inventions show that he was a product of a 
real cowboy’s dreams and imaginings? Why do you suppose the 
cowboys told these stories? 

e. In thei~ reason for moving west, how did Pecos Bill’s parents 
illustrate one characteristic of many pioneers? 

3. Why do folk tales appeal to people? (a) The character ± ^presents 
some trait of the people of the day. (b) The tale exaggerates 
reality. 

4. Write a short paragraph about the kind of man Feeor Cill might have 
been in reality. Be able to prove your point by referring to sort 
exaggerated incident in the tale. 
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TALL TALE ENJOYMENT 



Lesson 5 

It is suggested that one period he devoted to listening to tall tale 
records or the reading of tall tales in the library or classroom. Perhaps 
part of a period could be devoted to listening to a tall tale record, another 

part for the reading of tall tales, and a few minutes for students to summarize 
the tall tales reads 

A suggested record is "Paul 3unyan and other Tall Tales of America" by 
Riverside Wonderland - — It.p lUlU. 
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VRITm3 A TALL TALE 



Lesson 6 
Objectives : 

1. The student should knew the characteristics of a tall tale. 

2. The student should be able to write a tall tale. 

Procedures : 

1. Review the characteristics of a tall tale from previous lessens. 

2. Have the students write a tall tale and illustrate it if desired. 

Suggestions fox tall tales: 

a. Some person seems to be peculiar. 

b. An old house that has historic significance now stands empty. 

c* Pecos Bill invites you to spend your euimner vacation on his ranch. 
You accept. Vhat happens? 

d. Paul Runyan takes a trip to Hew York City, where his greet 
strength cjnazes tho citiams. 

e. A steamship reports an encounter with a great sea serpent off 
the Atlantic Coast. You are a member ^ f a party that sets out 
to capture *nd kill the monster* 

f * A ruodern Rip Van Winkle goes to sleep cow and wakes up in the 
year 2000. Whav, changes does he find? What trouble does he 
have in adjusting himself to a new condition? 
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REAL MAN OR IEGEND 



Lesson 7 

Moving to a slightly more realistic plane, ve come to characters who 
actually lived and performed certain deeds; but due to the exaggerated humor 
of the frontiersmen, both the character and the deeds were blown out of 
proportion so that it is difficult to determine what the person was actually 
like and nfcat he really did. In most instances, it was the legendary 
character and his deeds rather than the real man and the events of his life 
which were remembered. Outstanding among these real though lengendary men 
were Johnny Appleseed, Billy the Kid, Kit Carson, Wild Bill Rickok, Wyatt 
Earp, Jesse James, Davy Crocketu, and Daniel Boone. 

Objectives : 

The student should be able: 

1. To differentiate between fact and fiction. 

2. To reach conclusions by caiparing and contrasting. 

3. To realize that there is good and bad in all people. 

, r. To understand the characteristics of the western hero. 

Procedures : 

1. Give students copies of "Jesse James" by Stephen Vincent Benet from 
A Book of Americans and "Ballad of Jesse James." 

2. HaY<i students list the characteristics of Jesse James which the poems 
have in common. Do you suppose these are true? Are the other 
characteristics lolse? Do these poets have the same point of view? 
Point out western heroic qualities. 

a. The hero has great accuracy with any weapon. 

b. His bravery and courage are conspicuous. 

c. Ris attitude to all women is courteous. 





Lesson 7 - continued 



d. He robs only the rich and aids the poor. 

e. If he dies, his death is the result of betrayal or treachery. 

f. Hie death is rarely a conclusive death, since he keeps on 
appearing in other places for many years. 

3. What did Jesse do that vas bsd? What did Jesse do that vas good? 
h . Would you say that there is good ana bad in all peoples? Give an 
example* What do you think about yourself? 

5. Head a nonfiction account of Jesse Janes' life from F einbov Books o f 
American Folk Tales and Legends b y Karie Leach. Student b are to 
listen for discrepancies in poetic accounts of James * life. 



REFFRCTCE WORK 

L esson 8 
Objectives : 

1* The student should see the importance of having more than one 
reference for & topic. 

2. The student should be able to use the library reference materials 
vith skill. 

3. The student should be able to vrite a bibliography. 

Procedures : 

1. Have students select in class a legendary character. (Johnny 
Appleseed, Billy the Kid, Kit Carson, Jesse James) 

2. Remind each student to use tvo other sources to find out the facts 
about his character. 

3. Give the exan^les of the form of a bibliography, and have the students 
use that form. 

Reserve a library period for research and vriting. 





"The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County" 

The teacher should introduce this as a yam that could have happened. 

"The yarn is really meant to be told orally rather than written. It may be 
spun out at great length and wander about as much as it pleases, arriving 
nowhere in particular. It is told gravely, as if the teller did not even 
dimly suspect that there was anything funny about it. The rambling, dis- 
jointed yarn often finishes with a nub, point, or snapper which catches the 
reader off g'.iord. It is this serious manner which makes it seem authentic. 
(Other Mark Twain or Bret Rarte stories can be substituted for the story. ) 
Objectives : 

1. The student should ha able to list the characteristics of the yarn. 

2. The student should be able to define local color ard give examples 
of its elements. 

Procedures : 

1. Bead the yam to the class as the students read it silently. A 
recording "The Best of Mark Twain" by Marvin Miller, Literary 
Records 1LP LRC60B could be used if the teacher desires. 

2. Discuss the f ol lowing q ues tions ; 

a. What contributed to the htmor of the story? (character, dialect, 
unexpected ending) Give examples of dialect and characteristics 
of the characters in the story to show vhat you thought was 
humoroue . 

b. Did this story actually happen? Could it happen? What in the 
story lends to its authenticity? (character, dialect, and explan- 
ation at the beginning of the yam) 

# Nieman and 0* Daly, Adventures for Readers, Book II. (Laureate Edition) 
Har court, Brace and World, Inc., p. 555 . 



c. What is local color? The teacher should give the student the 
term in reference to the elements that lend authenticity to the 
yarn. 

Refer to: Simpson's The Local Colorist s. 

d. If there is enough interest in the yarn, students could act it 
out as though they were standing around the tavern stove. 

FREE READING 



Lesson 10 

It is suggested that at least part of one period a veek be devoted 
to free reading. At this time the students should read and/or listen to 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte stories. Perhaps the students can begin reading 
Shane , by Jack Schaefer. 
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Lesson 11 




"Tbs Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” - Stephen Crane 
The teacher should present this story as a more realistic ehort story and 
as a preliminary work for the suudy of the nove3 Shane . Consequently, the 
elements of the short story studied in the seventh grade should be reviewed 
at this time, end emphasis should be given to the study of characters in the 
story. Any other western story can be used if this particular story is not 
available. The Last Bullet and Other We st ern Stories by Lon Tinkle and 
Norman Ainsworth is a good source for short stories. 

Objectives: 

1. Tne student should know the elements of a short story. 

2. The student should be able to analyze and criticize to determine if 
the ending of the story is in logical agreement with the traits of 
the character and the events of the plot. 

3. The student should be sole to give examples of an author r s means of 
characterization. 

Procedures : 

1. Read the story together in class and stop when Potter and Scratchy 
meet face to face. Ask someone to sunmarize the plot up to this point. 

2. Discuss these questions: 

a. When docs this story take place? What does the town look like? 

b. What are the people of the town like? 

c. What kind of a person do you think Scratchy was? Why? 

d. What kind of a person do you think letter was? Why? 

(For c and d give proof of their characteristics by 
referring to what the characters say and do, what 
others say about them, etc.) 

3. Rave the students write how they think the story should end. Remind 
them to keep in mind the traits of these characters and what 
prior to their meeting. 
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happened 



Lesson 11 - continued 



4. Ask for volunteers to read their endings and explain them, 

5. Nect reed the rest of the story* 

6. Have st'deius lie uss the following: knowing these t vo el iracters 
and what they 1 we done, do you think the author r s ending was 
logical? Why or why not? 

7. Have students summarize the story and review the elements jf the 
plot- -beginning, conflict, climax, conclusion. 

Hote: A. M* Tibbetts article in The English Journal of 

April 1965 i will be of great help to the Treacher 
in presenting this story* 
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Le ssons 12 j 13, lb 



S HAKE 

The choice of Shane vaa made on the basis that it reflected a comprehensive 
view of many typical features of the frontier. In fact, Margaret Byan in 
Tabbing the Hovel in Paperback states i "Schaefer has fashioned a historically 
accurate tale* sound in character and distinctive in style." Another novel 
that can be read at this level is Walter Van Tilburg Clark *s T he Track of the 
Cat , a good vehicle for use in teaching allegory. 

The reading and studying of the novel can be conducted in several ways. 

The novel can be read as an outside reading assignment made several weeks 
in advance with classroom time devoted solely to discussion of the novel. 

Another possibility is to read it in class with pauses for students' comments 
or reactions. Having groups of students read the novel is another method 
vhich allows for pupils* interaction, interpretation, and clarification of 
questions or issues on plot, characterization, and theme. It is suggested 
that students first read the novel to enjoy it as a story. Perhaps a 
combination of these methods can be employed in tbe classroom. The teacher 
must make the decision according to his students* abilities and interests. 

Upon completing the reading of Shfrjae , the teacher should devote a fev 
minutes for student concents, reaction, and questions. The folloving guide 
is designed to help the students revlerw for discussions which will increase their 
enjoyment of Shane as a novel 
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Questions for Discussion 



These questions should be distributed to the student before he begins 
reading the novel as a guide for group or class discussion and not necessarily 
as written assignments after each chapter. 

Chapter 1 

1. What character in the book is telling the story? How is this going 
to affect the description of the action and the theme of the novel? 
Does the story gain from being told from the point of view of a boy? 

2. What is the setting of the story (time and place)? What does the 
Starrett farm lock like? 

3. What kind of person is Shane? Is he good, bad, or both? Pick out 
phrases and sentences which convey the mystery concerning him. 

4. What vas the problem between the cattlemen and the farmers? In the 
conflict in the novel which party do you think vas legally right? 

Why? 

5* What is meant by: 

"It vas the easiness cf a coiled spring trap set." (p. 2) "A man 
who watches what's going on around him will make his mark/' (p. 5) 
’'His past vas fenced as tightly as our pasture/' (p, 6-7) M A bad 
one's poison. A good one’s straight grain clear through/ 1 (p. 8) 

Chapter 2 

What is the feeling in the Starrett home? What happens in the novel 
to Ti^ve that this feeling is typical of the Starrett family? 

What does Mr. Starrett mean when he saya, "...I've worked up a spot 
of affection for it. It’s tough. I can admire toughness. The 
right kind/' (p. 13) 

What is the result of the I.edyard - cultivator incident? 

How does Shane T s past experience affect him? 



3. 

4. 



O 
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5. Explain "A man has to pay hla debts." (p. 17) "He doesn't mean 
meals. 11 (p. 18) 
g hapter J3 

1. Why Is the incident of Marlon’s hat and burnt pie lntrod iced? 

2. !, I wasn’t frightened of him • I was scared of whatever it was 
that might happen.' 1 (p. 21) This is an example of foreshadowing. 
Select a few other examples of this. 

3. Bob says that routing out "... that old stump was not really so 
important. 11 (p. 23) Why is this incident important to the men? 

Chapter 4 

1. How does Shane affect Hr. and Mrs. Starrett and Bob? 

2. Discuss the meaning of the following: 

a. "Not in the way you mean." (p. 31) 

b. "The old ways die hard/ 1 (p. 32) 

c. f, I wasn’t talking about things like that." (p. 33) 

d. "He was shaped in some firm forging of past circumstance for 
other things." (p. 3*0 

3. What do you think happened in Shane 1 a past life? 

4. VWhat a man knows isn't important. It's what he is that counts." 

(p* 33) Is this statement true? Does what a man knows ever 
influence what he is? Why or why not? Give some examples to prove 
your point. 

5. "This is *ot what father really meant." (p. 39) What does Bob mean? 

6. Why does 3hane not carry a gun although he has one? 

Chapter 5 

What lead 8 you to believe that Shane was a gunman? 

Discuss "A gun is Just a tool . . . Remember that." (p. 44) 



1 . 

2 . 



O 
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3, Why is Bob so appreciative of the way Shane treats him? Why is 
Shane’s treatment of Bob significant tc an idea underlying the novel? 

4, What does Shane do and say to prove he has von his personal battle? 

Chapters 6-7 

1. Hov does Shane become ,f a sort of symbol’'? 49) Of vhat is he a 

symbol? 

2. Why does Shane not fight vith Chris on their first encounter 3n the 

bar? What is the result of Shane’s not Chris? 

3. Why does Shane go back to the bar to fight Chris? What does Shane 
do after he breaks Chris 1 arm? 

4. Describe Fletcher’s war against the farmers. Can you think of 
similar situations In the world today? 

5. Why are these lines significant to the novel? ’’There’s only one 

thing really wrong vith you. You’re young. " ... ”1 mean vhat you've 

done to Snane.” (p. 62) 

Chapter 8-11 

1. Hov does the author show that there is an emotional triangle 
involving Shane and Mr. and Mrs. Starrett? Show that Shane’s 
primary interest is in the family as a whole. Why did the 
author allow Shane to influence Marian as he does? 

2. Hov does Shane change in chapter 8? (p. 63 ) 

3. How J.S tension maintained during a period of quiet and seeming peace? 

4. Why are so many persons willing to pay for the damage to Grafton’s 
store? Why does Starrett insist that he and Shane pay for it? 

5. Why does Fletcher choose Wright as the first farmer to be attacked? 
Why do the men think Wilson vould go free from a nrurder charge even 
in a court of lav? Do you agree with Shane t.at it's murder none the 
less? 
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6. ErpLeinj "A man can't crevl into a hole somewhere and hide like a 
rabbit. Not if h# has any pr^de. . . There are some things a ran 
can't take. Not if he's to go on living with himself, (p. 91) 

. . .we're bouM up in something bigger than any one of us. . 

(P. 92) 

Chapter IP 

1» Hov are the ways Bob seas Wilson snl Shane alike and different? 

2, What does Fletcher mean when he says, 11 . . if only people would 
show sense." (p. 95) 

3, How does Fletcher tempt Starrett? Horv does Wilson try to trick 
Soairett into shooting? What is Shane's role at this time? 

Ciiapter 13 

le What does Starrett decide to do about Fletcher's offer? Hov does 
he expect to win against Fletcher? 

2. Does Bob still feel the same way about Shane as he did at the * 
beginning of the novel? What does Shane do to Starrett? Why? 

Chapter 14 

1. Explains M He was the nyrabol of all the dim, formless imaginings of 
danger and terror in the untested realm of human potentialities beyond 
my understandings." (p. 105) 

2. Hov does the scene between Wilson and Shane compare with that between 
Wilson and Wright, (p, 110 ) Hov are they alike or different? 

3* What happened to Shane in the past? Is this the reason for his 
attitudes and actions toward Bob and the whole Starrett family? 

Hov? 

4, Why does the author make Shane's last appearance similar to his first r 
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C hapter 15-16 

1. Explain: ,r no bullet can kill tha* man. . . Sometimes I wonder if 

anything ever could. 1 ' (p. 11 5 ) "So you’d run out on Shane jU3t 
when he f s really here to stay?" "He’s not gone. He's here. . . M 

(p. 117 ) 

2. Would you consider Shane a hero? Would he be a worthy subject of 
legends? Why did the author have people make up legends about him? 

3 . Explain the pertinence to the novel as a whole of . . .a good men 
and a good tool, doing what had to be done." {p. 118) 

U. Is the ending of the novel in logical agreement with the traits of 
the character and the development of uhe plot? 
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VOCABUIABY 

This is a list of words which the students might find difficult to define. 
Help the students find the contextual meaning of each word. 



1. assent 

2. compact 

3. confront 
h. conjured 

5. exquisite 

6. indefinable 

7. intangible 

8. legacy 

9 . momentum 

10 . querulous 

11. recurrent 

12. solitude 

1 3 . subdued 
Ih. inanimate 
15. incredible 
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Lesson 15 



Individual and Group Activities and Pro jects 

1, Dramatize an incident from Shane , 

2, Give a dramatic, first person narration of one of the more powerful scenes 
in the novel , 

3* Draw a picture of Shane or the Starrett farm and home* 

h, Deport on your visit to the West or to Six Gun Territory, 

5. Dead an account in a reference book that has to do with the struggle 
between homesteadeis and cattlemen. Discuss this account in class and 
correlate it with the treatment given in Shane , 

6, Pretend that you are a newspaper reporter. Write a series of articles 
that will tell of the rancher-farmer struggle ir chronological order. 

T« Read another western novel, First Blood , by Schaefer, or Horseman, Pass B y, 
by Larry McMurty, and compare it with Shane , 

8, Write an imaginative pioneer story, 

9, Write a character sketch of any character in Sho ne, Tell what that person 
is like by giving examples from the novel, 

10, Select a quotation with which you agree or disagree- Develop your opinion 
with examples from history, the news or personal experience* 

11* Select an American hero of the past. Snow the traits which won for him 

the gratitude of the people. Consider both his character and accomplishments, 
12, Do you know anyone prominent today whom you think has the potential of 
becoming a national hero? Give information of his past accomplishments, 
the kind of person you think him to be, and the future problems that will 
test his character. 
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THE WESTERN NOVEL. 



Lesson 16 

Based on their ovn experiences with reading Shan e, pup j Is may be asked to 
discuss the characteristics of the novel. By referring to other lessons arid 
activities in this unit, the teacher should elicit from the students the 
following points: 

1. The novel is fictitious. 

2. The novel represents life from the author's viewpoint. 

3. Setting includes time and place. The western dealt with the period 
of settlement, roughly the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
settings included vast space, horses, cattle or sheep, store fronts, 
towns. 

4. The plot forms through conflicts arising from the interaction of 
character and action. The events placed in a significant order of 
action go together to make the plot. Is the western plot traditional? 
Is it us ually a bad guy - good guy conflict? Why does this kind of 
plot- never seem to wear out? 

5 . The characters are many and varied and may be revehled in several 
ways. Are western characters stereotyped? (See the Richard K, Fox 
formula for heroes in ; 'The Wild, Wild West’ 1 by Peter Lyon in the 
Scholastic Frontier Unit ). 

Characteristics of the western hero-type in addition to those from 
lesson seven (from Peter Iyon's "The Wild, Wild West"): 

a. He Is never loud, boisterous, or vain. 

b. Re la good looking. 

c. Re is either blue-eyed or gray-eyed, depending on his mood. 

d. If he is living as an outlaw, he wai driven to it. 

6. The novel unifies plot, character, and setting around a theme. 



O 
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Assignment 



Compare Shane with a television or motion picture western. Show how 
Shane and the hero in other media are alike and different. Is the ending 
logical in view of the characters and the incidents in the plot? Would you 
consider Shane a good or a poor western? 

WESTERN NONFICTION 

Lesson 17 
Objectives i 

1. The student should be able to note differences between fiction and 
nonfiction. 

2. The student should know what point of view is and its importance in 
literature. (The purpose of this lesson is two fold. One is to give 
the students a basis for comparing the imaginative literature of 

the time with actual reports found in diaries or articles written in 
that day. The other purpose is to compare the imaginative writer’s 
point of view and sources with those of the nonfiction writer. For 
these purposes, any nonfiction article on the western frontier is 
appropriate.) The following are suggested selections: 

a. "Death Valley Days, 1849" -- Donald C. Peattie (used in this lesson) 

b. "Buffalo on the Oregon Trail" -- George R. Stewart (used in this lesson) 

c. The Oregon Trail — Francis Parkman (use sections from this) 

d. Jededlah Smith Explores the Far West -- Maurice Sullivar 
^use sections from this) 

e. Roughing it -- Mark Twain (use sections of this) 

Questions for discussion : 

1. What led men and women to be willing to undergo the hardships of the 
long Journey westward to California? 

2. What were the problems and dangers the settlers encountered? How 

were the3e solved or handled? 

O 
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3. What qualities did the pioneers need to have in order to meet danger 
and hardships successfully? 

h* How doe 8 this account of western life differ from other accounts studied 
during this unit? 

5. Which gives you a clearer picture of western life? (Keep point of 
view in mind and check the writers r sources or experiences. The 
teacher should refer to the beginning activity of this unit to prove 
that people see reality differently.) 

6. Does the imaginative literature reveal as much about the pioneer and 
his life as the nonfiction? What does each emphasize? 



PIONEER POEMS 



Lesson 18 

The purpose of this lesson is to compare the poet’s interpretation of 

pioneer life with other literature studied in this unit. At the same time, 

the teacher should devote some time to poetic devices found in the poems. 

A . "Western Wagons" — Rosemary and Stephen Benet. Adventures for Pesters , 
Book II, p. 225. (Have a choral reading of the poemTJ — — 



1. What, according to this poem, led early settlers to undertake 
the long Journey to the West? Compare these reasons with those 
from yesterday's lesson on pioneer hardships. 

2. Who speaks in this poem? What is the mood of xr.e poem? In other 
words, how do the people feel about moving vest? What creates 
this impression? (rhyme, rhythm, allusion to song) How does 
thiB mood compare with the account in yesterday's lesson? 

3. Which is more representative of western life? (These are two 

different views of different types of pioneers: one written by a 

person living at the time of the pioneers, and one by a writer of 
the twentieth century.) 
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B. ‘'Song of the Settlers 1 ' -- Jessamyn West, Adventures Ahea d, 



(Companion Series) p, 122. (Have a choral reading of the poem.) 

1. Who speaks in this poem? , 

2. In this song the poet writes of freedom. Describe the poet's 
emotions towards the concept of freedom. 

3. What problems do the settlers encounter in this song? Compare 
these problems with the problems found in the nonfiction articles. 

4. What does the poet say about freedom? 

5. Elicit from the student how poetry differs from other forms of 
literature. 

a. Compression of ideas 

b . Rhythm 

c. Sound -- rhyme 

d. Vehicle of a specific truth 

e. Tone or mood 

f. Speaker of poem 

(1) The poet speaks to the universe. 

(2) The poet speaks to a particular audience. 

(3) The speaker is someone other than the poet. 

WESTERN SONGS 

Lesson 19 

Paid: of the period should be devoted to hearing or singing some western 
rongs. Tie studeni should be able to identify the speaker and the story told, 
the mood created, and the aspect of western life reflected in the son?. The 
most popular songs should be heard or sung solely for pleasure. 
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Las son 19 continued. 



Suggested records: 

1* "American History in Ballads and Songs" Folk ays - 3 LP’s rTL.^801 

2, "Frontier Ballads" -« Pete Seeger - records 21-23 

3. "Going West" -- Young People’s Records - LPR 201 
b t "Our Common Heritage" -- Decca - BL 9072 

5. M Who Built America?" -- Folkways - FC 7^02 

6. "Songs of the West" -- Norman Luboff Choir 

7. "Folk Songs of North America" -- Lomax 

cmmimim lesson 

lesson 20 

To show the pioneer life as it actually was, the teacher can show one of 
the many films or film strips available on frontier life. Upon viewing the film, 
the students may write a definition of ulie frontier. Then the class can compare 
this definition with the one written at the beginning of the unit* This should 
reveal any changes in their concepts of the western frontier. Read "The Cowards 
Never Started" — Bruce Catton, Adventures for Rea de rs, Book II, p. 222. 

1. What does the author mean when he says "The Cowards Never Started" 

is "the whole story of America"? Bring in space and ocean frontier of 
today, {See lesson l8.) 

2. What is the message in this essay for you today? 

3* Is there* a pioneer spirit in America today? Substantiate your answer. 
Assignment; 

Write a composition in which you Fgree or disagree with Bruce Catton f s 
opinion that the pioneer spirit, both in the past and 5n the present, is the 
story of our country. Support your opinion b> referring to history, the news, 
personal experience, or other works reed in this unit. Low ability students 
may write about one characteristic of the pioneer or simply describe the 

pioneer spirit, 

O 
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FILMS 



1. 


Pioneer Blacksmith 


ir 


■EJS 


973-2 P.B. 


2. 


Pioneer Boy of the Midwest 


l4* 


CEJ 


978 P.B. 


3. 


Pioneer Burro 


l4» 


CEJS 


636 168 


4. 


Pioneer Community of the Midvest 


Ik* 


CEJ 


978 P.C. 


5- 


Pioneer Home 


10' 


BPE 


917-8 p. 


6. 


Pioneer Journey to the Oregon Country 


IV 


CEJ 


979.5 P.J. 


7. 


Pioneer of Progress 


l4 { 


BJS 


672 


8. 


Gold Rush Days 


l4 f 


CEJ 


979-4 G.R. 


9. 


American Literature and Westward Movement 


ll* 


CJS 


810 A.W. 


10, 


American Cowboy 


30' 


CJS 


917-8 


ll. 


Westward Movement 


11 1 


BEJS 


973-V 


12. 


Westward Growth of Our Hat ion - l803~l853 


11 1 


BSJ 


973- W.G. 


13. 


California and Gold 


18' 


CEJS 


979-4 


14. 


Daniel Boone 


17* 


BJS 


921-B 


15. 


Johnny Appieseed - A Legend of Frontier Life 


I3i 


1 BP2JS 


921 -J 


16. 


Paul Bunyan an J the Blue Ox 


6* 


C? 


398-P 


1Y. 


Paul Bunyan -- Lumber Camp Tales 


IV 


CPS 


398-PB 


18. 


U. S. Expansion -- Settling the West 1853-1890 


14 1 


CJS 


973 -6a 


19. 


U* S. Expansion — Texas and the Far Southwest 


14 1 


CJS 


976-4 




FIUteTRIPS 








1 . 


American Literature - The Frontier 


EJ S 


CO 


810 


2. 


Far Ke stern States 




CO 


917-9 


3. 


Western U. S. — Its History 


EJ 


CO 


917-3 



o 
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Filmstrips -- continued 



to 


Pioneer Folk Art 


EJ 


CO 973-5 




Pioneer Home Life 


£J 


CO 973-5 




Pioneer Profession 


FJ 


CO 973-5 




Pioneer Village 


EJ 


CO 973-5 


5* 


Pioneers of the Plains 


BW 


973-8 




RECORDS 






1. 


"Our Common Heritage” 


Decca 


i 1 LP - DL 9072 


2. 


11 Pony Express” — Young Peopled Records 


1-78 RPM YPR 507 


3. 


"Who Built America? 1 ' 


FoIkvayB 10" FC 7to2 


It. 


11 Working on the Railroad" — loung People’s Records 


1 78 PPM YPR 1+27 


5. 


"ITontier Ballads" -- Pete Seeger 


Record 27-28 


6. 


"Paul Bunyan and Other Tall Tales of America" -- 








Riverside Wonderland 


1 LP 


-- RLP lto.lt 


7- 


"The Best of Mark Twain"-- Marvin Miller -- 








Literary Records 


1 LP 


- LRC 6013 


8. 


"Stories of Mark Twain"-- Walter Brennan - Caedmon 


1 LP 


-- TC 1027 


9. 


"Bret Harte" — Folkways 


1 IP 


-• FL 97 to 


10. 


"American History in Ballad and Song" - Folkways 


3 LP 1 


s -- FH 5301 


11. 


"Going West" — Young Peopled Records 


1-78 RPM --YPR 201 



O 
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i Jon -Fiction 



Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Burns, Paul C. 


To Be a Pioneer 


Abington, 1962 


Camp ion, Nardi 


Kit Carson 


Garrard, 1963 


Eaton, Jeanette 


Narcissa Whitman, Pioneer of Oregon 


Har court, 19*1 


Heiderstudt, Dorothy 


Frontier Leaders and Pioneers 


McKay, 


Hunt, Mabel 


Better Known As Johnny Apples eed 


Lippi ncott, 1950 


James, Will 


Will James’ Book of Cowboy Stories 


Scribner, 1951 


Place, Marian 


Westward on the Oregon Trail 


American, 1962 


Steele, William 


Pioneer 


Har court, 1962 


Steele, VJilliam 


The True Scory of Six 


Har court, 1962 


Steele, William 


Westward Adventures 


Har court, 1962 


Ward, Don 


Cowboy and Cattle Country 


American, 1961 


Fiction 






Aldrich, Bess 


A Lantern in Her Hand 


Grossett, 1928 


Andrist, Ralph 


The California Gold Book 


American, 1961 


Blackburn, Edith 


Land of the Silver Spruce 


Abelard, i 960 


Blair* Walter 


Tell Tale America, A Legendary History 
of Our Humorous Heroes 


Coward, 19^ 


*Bond, Gladys 


A Head on Her Shoulders 


Abelard, i 960 


Boni, Margaret 


The Fireside Book of Folk Songs 


Grossett, 19^7 


3ovma n, James 


Mike Fink 


Little, 1957 


* Brink, Carol 


Paddie Voodlavn 


Macmillan, 1935 


*' ^ampbell, Wanda 


Ten Courins 


Dutton, 1963 


Engle, Paul 


Golden Child 


Dutton, 196 ? 



(* Easy books) 

o 
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Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Leach, Maria 


The Rainbow Book of American Folk 
Tales and Legends 


World, 1959 


loniax, John 


Best-Loved American Folk Songs 


Simon, 19^7 


*Pohmann, Lillian 


Owls and Answers 


Westminster, 196^ 


♦Pritchett, Lulita 


The Cabin at Medicine Springs 


Watts, 1958 


♦Shsipiro, Irvin 


Heroes in American Folklore 


Messner, 1962? 


Shepherd, Esther 


Paul Bury an 


Hare our t, 19^1 


♦Underhill, Ruth M. 


Antelope Singer 


Coward, 1961 


♦White, Dale 


Thunder, His Moccasins 


Viking, 1962 


♦Wilder, Laura 
(* Easy hooks) 


Seven Book Series of a Pioneer Family 





Poetry 

Benet, Stephen Vincent 
Quite rn an, Arthur 
Harte, Bret 
testers, Fdgar Lee 
Moore, Merrill 
Anonymous 



"The Bs Had of William Sycamore" 
"The Oregon Trail" 

"What the Engines Said" 

"Spoon River Anthology" 

"Shot Who? Jim Lane" 

"Frankie and Johnny" 
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co/ic v r ? v hrcffc-c’ At:, Jif^y/urn;-: t^’r? 

Int roguci lor to ’hilt 

lllliar. Ib-rl j tl , o:;] ii':. vr i: i : , :u. Id, "ibii is the only animal that laughs 
and wee or ; to? ho is the only u/rv-l that is struck with the differences between 
vhar; tilings ^ro, or/’ want they ought to be." George Meredith said that it is 
the comic spirit ii jvorJ nu over people that helps them to laugh at themselves, 
domed y provider or. noriur i ty for ob.:v_-jtive reflections of one's self and one's 
society. ?or V :> pi : v "rr: , ' j '■ r r/.y evoke laughter, seek social change, or make 
fun of t h e 1 ■ i d i c u 1 ;■ u v . 

Come i y t; created when ~h: r ;r ,.:o found to be out uf place. It is to be 
found where the incen;;“urn;s o v thr "nexoccted emerges in a situation. Incon- 
gruity remits when the accept <1 or! or oi things i? changed -- in situations, 
verbal expression, nature of action, characterization. 

It might be trot anything that is not classified as tragedy falls 

into tb.c oi oa of come h . : V:.ir rroed drosif ication of literature ranges from the 
very obvious, farce, to the mor-/ subtle, serio- comedy. It is not the ending of 
a v. T o:k that hoter-min:" The :;rr j , but j other the dramatist's attitude toward 
life. All comedy m, y be orrrn: d into the following categories: 

probable people :r 'rob ble situations 
probable peoole ir. u.ipiobable situations 
improbable people in probrfnie situations 
improb c-b } e pe cod o : : : : r rolv'bl® r. i tu: .tiens 
It is the intent here to present tr.e conic n. >/ e from its more obvious form to 
the more subtle or r rup 1 { • x r t : uc t \ \r - • , 
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UUIT OBJECTIVES 



1. To lealize that comedy is created when the accepted order of thing* is 
changed 

2. To ?,d: rtify the elements that creete humor- -situations, verbal expres- 
sions, nature of action, and characterization 

3. To note some kinds of humor and hew they differ 

1*. To recognize the fact that the purpose of humor is to provoke laughter, 
to seek social change, or to make fun of the ridicule us 

To note how the form of drama is different from other types of 
Imaginative literature- -acting, staging, characterizing 

6 . To find the elements of a plot in drama and become aware of the purpose 
of the division of a play into acts 

7. To understand tlie meaning of literary terms pertaining to comedy and 
the technical terms of a television drama 

8. To get some insight into characterization as created by the playwright 
through dialogue 

9* To support opinions and statements about content by referring to the 
text for proof 

10. To participate in a formal panel discussion 

11, To put into practice the skills he has acquired by dramatizing or 
interpreting scenes from various selections without the guidance of 
the teacher 
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CARTOON 



Lesson I 
Objectives ; 

1. The student should be abl^ to identify the qualities that produce humor 

a . Mo vemen & 

b. Voice 

c. Story 

2. The student should be able to recognize the elements of the farce from 
this experience. 

Procedures : 

1. Before any comment on the purpose of the lessor! the teacher may show 
any animated cartoon- -Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Elmer Fudd--that 
illustrates the above qualities. 

2. The teacher should ask questions that stimulate student reactions. 

a, What makes tills cartoon funny? 

b. What kind of humor does this represent? At this time the term 
farce should be introduced, and the qualities that make it 
humorous should be discussed. 

Assignment s 

Ask students to choose television cartoons for viewing and look for 
elements of the farce. Take into consideration the following questions: 

1. What did the character do that vss funny? Was it funny because it was 
out of the ordinary? Explain. 

2. What did he say, and hov did he say it? 

3. Hov did the voice quality add to the hurror? 
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CARTOONS WITH AND WITHOUT CAPTIONS 



Lesson 2-k 
Objectives : 

Ve have illustrated the basic elements in the comedy of 'arce. The 
cartoons vhich picture a comic situation, and those for vhich the picture 
is an extension of the meaning of the caption, advance the concept of the 
farce one step further in that they burlesque the seriousness of situations 
found in everyday life. 

The student should be able: 

1. To see that there can be humor in serious situations 

2. To understand the concept of humor illustrated in the cartoon through 
correlation of tvo skills, reading a*id viewing 

3. To understand ambiguity as illustrated in cartoons with double meanings 
To get a concept of Irony from cartoons of social and political 
significance 

Procedures: 

Selections Bhould be made of cartoons which carry their message through 
the picture, cartoons vhich carry sounds as illustrated by letters but not 
words, and cartoons vhich depend on the captions to convey the completed 
meaning. These selections should be chosen on the basis of their suitability 
to the maturity level of the average eighth grade student. It is suggested 
that cartoons he presented to the class through the medium of the overhead 
projector or the opaque projector. 

1. Teacher shows first the cartoon without a caption. ’’Henry 1 ' is 

suggested as an example. Note that the action ehovTi in the cartoon 
is sufficient to carry out its meaning. Erplain ambiguity as 
illustrated in this type of cartoon. Second, shov examples of cartoons 
that use letters to expres3 sound, and shov that ic message gets to the 





reader, although no actual word is spelled. Examples: Steinberg - 

collected in paperback - Batman. The third type of cartoon shown should 
be one that depends for its meaning on the caption and the picture. It 
is suggested that the cartoons of James Thurber be used for the experience, 
since he is one of America's best known contemporary humorists, and since 
some of his prose is usually included in anthologies at this level. 

James Thurber’ s Thurber Carnival is suggested as a good source for use 
here; also Bill Mauldin's Up Front or B ack Home . Choose cartoons that 
burlesque the seriousness of certain social situations or events in war. 

2. Draw attention to the captions first and point out that the picture 
is an extension of the meaning. Show the correlations that must take 
place in order to understand the meaning by showing only the caption or 
the picture first, one without the other; then show both the picture 
and the caption together. The teacher may also show pictures and have 
students supply captions for each. Students may compare their captions 
with the original captions to find different humorous interpretations of 
the same picture. This will illustrate the importance of the caption in 
completing the meaning of the cartoon. 

3. Ask the students: Are these cartoons humorous? What makes them humorous? 

(Note: The teacher should point out that humor is produced by burlesquing 

serious situations. This is also a good place to point out the ironj; 
in some cartoon situations.) 

4 . Ask students to compare these cartoons that are now being examined with 
the cartoon film and to note the differences in the way humor is presented. 

5 . Discuss grim humor as exemplified by the TV series, "The Addams Family," 
and by the sick .Jokes that have recently been popular with the teen set. 
Note that humor is created through incongruous elements of a situation 
and through the unexpected aspects. 

o 
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Use cartoons selected from the newspaper to compare che serious intent 
and irony involved in political ari social cartoons usually found on 
the editorial p vith the cartoons in the comic section, designed 
strictly for entertainment. 

7. Use a cartoon of sene famous individual, Vro is veil kr.ovn or universally 
known. Show that such people are usually portrayed in cartoons by 
emphasising one outstanding physical feature. Illustrate by use of the 
overhead projector. Choose a cartoon of a person, such as de Gaulle, 

Draw only the outstanding feature, the big nose, and let scudents 
attempt to guess his identity. If they do not guess at first, add a 

few lines at a time until they do come to recognize the person. 

8. Choose, or elect, a class cartoon committee to keep a bulletin board 
of cartoons -- newspaper, periodical, or original -- which members of 
the class contribute. 

Assignment: Complete one of the following assignments * 

1. Peruse a newspaper or magazine. Find a cartoon that burlesoues a 
serious situation in the world today. Choose a cartoon that illus- 
trates irony and one that exemplifies ambiguity . 

2. Find cartoons of famous people who can be recognized by one outstanding 
trait that is emphasized in the drawing. Bring to class. Let students 
try to identify people represented. 

3. Draw a cartoon about something in school or at home which makes Pun 
of an existing problem. Be sure to supply a caption for the cartoon. 

Draw another that depends solely on the picture to carry xhroxirh its 
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meaning. 



HAL HOLBROOK'S MARK TW 'IN fONIGHT Side 1 



(Columbia 33 l/3) 

Leg son 5 
Objectives : 

Students listen to Hal Holbrook’s interpretation of selections from 
Mark Twain 1 3 vri tings: 

1. For enjoyment 

2. For identifying elements of incongruity and relating them to humor 

3. For becoming familiar vith the use of dialect in dramatic interpretation 
h. For noting kinds of humor: 

a. Slapstick 

b. Irony 

c . Satire 

d* Illogical reasoning 
P rocedures : 

1. Teacher will announce to the students that tney are to hear a recording 
of some selections from Mark Twain* s writings. They will be interpreted 
in dialect by the actor > Hal Holbrook. Establish the meaning the word 
dialect . (Students may find the dialect difficult to understand until 
they have caught on to it. ^ Play the record up to the point where 

"An Encounter vith an Interviewer' 1 begins. (The latter selection is 
reserve! for lesson 6.) 

2. After listening to the selections, the teacher will draw out any infor- 
mation that students may have about Mark Twain: his kind of humor, his 

background of life on the Mississippi, his travels vest, and his insights 
into the character of the common man, 

3. Distribute "Questions for Discussion" to students. Instructions: 
Familiarize yourself vith these questions* A discussion will follow. 

The selections will be replayed if you wish. 

o 
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MARK TWAIN TONIGHT 



Questions for Discussion 

1. What are some ways in which Mark Twain pokes fun at himself? 

2. T/hat is humorous about a lawyer who 11 keeps his hands in his own pockets? 1 

3. I)o you get the impression that Mark Twain approves or disapproves of 
smoking? 

k, Hov dees he make the idea of giving up smoking a humorous device? 

5. \rhen he says he never had toothache, does he mean to imply that his habit 

of drinking prevented it, or does he use the threat of toothache as an 

excuse to drink? What is humorous about that? 

6, v;hy did he not remain a Presbyterian very long? Was it because as yet no 

church had been built In the community? Did it have to do with the nature 

of the community? Explain* 

7. Do you think that the account of his experiences with the " genuine Mexicen 
p.lug ,T contrasted with those experiences with the spiritless hors Hawaii 
creates a humorous situation? Row? 

8, What is ridiculous about the statement in which he points out the difference 
between a man and a horse? 

Li discussing the questions, the teacher should point out the kinds 
of humor illustrated {according to classification in Purpose t) -- 
slapstick, iro.iy, satire, illogical reasoning. 

Assignment : 

Using the categories described in Procedure 2, assign a report to be made 

to the class by selected students during the next period. 



HAL HOLBROOK'S MARK TWAIN TONIGHT, Side 1 (cont'd) 



Lesson 6 
Procedures ? 

Distribute copies of 11 An Encounter vith an Interviewer, ,r 
Instructions; Read the account of the Interview silently as Holbrook 
interprets. Note how the actor's voice characterizes the two people in 
the dialogue, Mark Twain and the interviewer, so that we can tell easily 
at all times which character is speaking. 

Assignment for writing : 

Suppose you were the reporter interviewing Mark Twain. What might 
you have written for your newspaper (other than what was given in the 
recording)? 

Students will spend the remainder of the period doing the writing assignment. 
Upon completion of the assignment, volunteers may read their papers to the 
class. 



"Tom Sawyer: the Glorious Whitewasher" 

Adventures for Reaaers, Book II , p. 351* 

Lessons 7-10 
Objectives ; 

The student should be able: 

1. To note how the fora of the dram is different from other types of 
fiction, (involving setting, dialogue, acts, directions for staging) 

2 . To understand the purpose of stage directions and the division of 
the play into acts. 

3. To define the technical terms of a television drama: off screen, 

dissolve, cut, fadeou* -- and to be aware of their function in visuali- 
zing the different scenes (defined in anthology, Advent ures for Reader ^, 
Bo ok II ). 
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4. To find the elements of a plot — inciting incident, conflict, climax, 
denouement — in "Tom Sawyer: the Glorious Whitewashes " 

5. To relate examples of humor found in the play and to compare this humor 
(character-situation) with other types studied in this unit. 

6. To get some insight into characterization and the playwright’s method 
of establishing characteristics* 

7* To learn how to interpret stage directions and to experience dramatizing 
the play. 

Procedures ; 

1. Direct the students to read silently "Torn Sawyer; the Glorious Whitewashed 1 
in class with no interruptions for discussion. 

2. Allow a few minutes for student reactions and comments. 

3« Discuas the following; 

a. Bov is drama different from other forms of literature? 

b. What do these special terms mean? 

(1) Off screen 

(2) Dissolve 

(3) Cut 

(4) Fadeout 

How are they used by the producer to help the reader or viewer follow 
the story? What is the purpose of the story directions and the 
italicized portion? What information do you learn from these? 
(Suggestion: The teacher might reproduce a portion of the drama 

on an acetate to illustrate these terms and directions.) 

c. Plot a time line to illustrate the sequence of events and a parallel 
line to show how the elements of the drama fit in with the series 

of events. 

d. While plotting the above diagram, discuss the purpose of each act in 
developing the plot. 

'# 

e. Where and when does the story take place? What sound effects and 
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stage sets are used to enable the reader to visualize the setting? 



f. Discuss questions from "Reviewing a T.V. Drams, '' p. 3'j, Adventures 
for headers , Book II # 

g. What do you consider to be the most humorous incidents in the piny? 
What produced this humor? 

h. Whitewash is, in tnis story, a mixture of lime and water "hich is 
used instead of paint to make something white. This term can also 
be used in other ways. For example, ve might say that the "Cleveland 
Indians completely whitewashed the Baltimore Colts in their champion- 
ship game." How is the term now used? Is this use of the term 
applicable to cur story about Tom Sawyer? Or ve might use it even 
differently from this by saying that "Although Sid seems to have 

a few faults himself, Aunt Polly tends to whitewash them- 1 ' How is 
the term now used? Can we say that the way Tom gets the other boys 
to do his work for him is a "whitewash job"? 

i. Is it funny when soi :one is fooled into doing something? Is it funny 
when you are fooled. Explain, Give examples of incidents. Can you 
think of any othei cr-es where ve might be fooled into doing some- 
thing ve really c* ' f t want to just because someone else makes it 
look good? 

How is the hunxn in this drama different from the humor found in the 
other selections studied? 

k. Dramatize the play. The teacher may appoint able readers to take the 
parts, or an audition might be conducted to alio*’ the students to select 
those readers who give the best interpretation. 

Beeojnmenda tior: Interestea students should be encouraged to read the book, 

Tom Sawyer . 

Assignment : The teacher f-houlu live listed on the bulletin board the kinds of 

Jrimor (lesson 5)« Ask the students to make a copy of the list to help then 
in preparing this assignment . 

O 
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View a favorite TV comedy. Identify any of the kinds of humor on the list 
with the incident in the program that illustrates it. 

Lesson 11-13 



"The Walts" by Dorothy Parker 



Purposes ; 

The students should be able: 

1. To see how exaggeration creates humor in a common personal situation. 

2. To compare this kind of exaggeration with the kinds found in the tall 
tale, legend, or myth, 

3. To understand that incongruity between the girl's thoughts and actions 
produces comedy. 

Procedures : 

1. Present these words on the board before reading. Definitions studied 
should coincide with the meanings of words and terms as used in the story, 

wot degenerate cunning 

beriberi leering, bestial 

acclimated obscene travesty 

unpremeditated gyration j of the human body 

maliciously capsizing 

captious lanse macabre 

effete 

2. Explain the meanings of certain allusions used in the story: 

Saint Walpurgis 
Jukes 

Mrs, O’Leary's cow 

Three allusions to football, which ray be used to test student's grasp 
of vhat is meant by an allusion. 

3. Discuss these questions: 

a. The title of this sketch, "The Waltz, " is, of course, the name of a 
type of dance, but it is a dance with which most students may be 
unfamiliar. Is it a fast or a slow dance? Is it important to know 
this? What proof do we have from the contents of this sketch 
indicating that perhaps it is somewhat fast, at least the way the 
couple is dancing it? 

b. How many speakers are in this sketch? Who is doing the speaking? 

To whom is the girl speaking? How do we know when the speaker changes 
her audience? 

c. If the speaker has at least two different audiences, do her remarks 
change depending upon to whom she Is speaking? What effect does this 
change have? 
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